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The Week. 


Tue week has been unusually barren of exciting or even interesting 
events. 
been confined by a fit of illness, from which, we are glad to say, he is 
rapidly recovering; so that we have had no fresh exposition of * the 
President’s policy.” Moreover, the policy is not thriving. 
party” which the Philadelphia Convention was supposed to have 
brought forth seems to be perishing untimely. There is a general 
ratting from it on the part of the members of Union antecedents. 
Democrats no longer disguise their feeling that it is simply the old peace 
Democracy revived. Probably no orator of ancient or modern times 
ever accomplished as much by a fortnight’s speaking as Mr. Johnson 


has done. 


seme tie itinad 


Mr. Johnson remains quietly in Washington; Mr. Seward has | 
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/to compare favorably with the military and naval. 
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This is a matter to 


which we have often referred, but no excuse is necessary for again re 


2 ferring to it. 


de 


Tue Feniars are considered to be ominously quiet. At 
they do nothing at all, and they say next to nothing, and their reputa 
A committee of them, however, waited on 


any rate, 





tion is consequently rising. 
Mr. Johnson the other day, and spoke with all the accustomed Feuian 
judiciousness and painful modesty. They suggested to the President 


that it would be no more than fair to turn out a sutticiently large horde 


of the Saxons, and give Irishmen a reasonable number of appoint 
' 
“ments in the Postal department, the department of Internal Revenue 


and all other branches of the public service. And this for the reason 
that the Irish here are a “ nation.” We, in turn, suggest that if citi 
of the I. R. are to walk off with our offices, and administer in the high 
places, the Fenian Senate should at least enter into treaty obligations 


ns 


| with the United States Government, in order that the two republics 


may hereafter have but one diplomatic and military head. Then we 
should no longer have to take Fenian armies into custody, or remove 


the Fenian president to a dungeon cell, and, in fact, for every reason 1t 


| seems to be the proper thing to do. One or two other trifles the com 
| mittee on behalf of their countrymen demanded: the removal of Seer 


| tary Stanton, the recall of Mr, Adams, the superseding of al 


The “new 


1 United 
States consuls in Ireland who did not take a warm interest in Fenian 
victims of British tyranny, the settlement, instanter, of the Alaa 

claims, etc., etc. Next, we suppose, comes a demand that all citizens 
of the Irish Republic, by and in virtue of that citizenship, be deemed to 


be, on and after the day of their arrival in Castle Garden, eligible to the 


oftices of President and Vice-President, or Chief and Sub-Organizer, of 


| the United States. 
The | 


There seems to be a good deal of the foulest, mosi 


black-hearted tyranny in the present law on that subject. President 


Johnson did something to bring this visitation on himself, for le 


THE President, since he came back from Chicago, has been so be- | 
sieged and harassed by swarms of people without constituents, influ- | 


ence, or any other claim to offices, even as offices are now distributed, 
that he has publicly informed all such persons that they must address 
their solicitations to heads of departments, and not to him. By the 
time Congress meets again we hope a majority of its members, and 
Mr. Johnson himself, will be ready to act favorably on a report that 
will then doubtless come from the Judiciary Committee. 
mittee, on the 28th of June last, 
pediency of providing by law for a reorganization of the civil service, 


and especially of the Post Office, Treasury, and Interior Departments. | 


We ought to have appointments after examinations, and not after an 
office-hunter has, for instance, ridden in a railroad car during a presi- 
dential tour; we ought to have service for specific terms or for good 
behavior, and not for so long as an office-holder bleeds freely into the 
party treasury, or can keep good-will by other mean compliances; we 
ought to have promotions by merit or seniority, and not for stump 
speeches; and, in short, we ought to have experts—we ought to have 
character and capacity—in every branch of the service of the country, 
and not political trickery conjoined with incompetence for honorable 
business of any kind. Undoubtedly this can be done in every free and 
Christian country, and in some countries not particularly distinguished 
for liberty or Christianity. They do it in France, if they fail in Russia. 
In military matters we ourselves have accomplished it, and, outside 
of Congress, there is no reason why our civil service may not be made 


set John Mitchel free for a most appropriately absurd reason, and so 
encouraged O'Mahony, Killian, and the rest. Since then his conduct 
in the whole business has been creditable to him or to his advisers, 


and he did well to send away these sturdy beggars with no promises 
“+? 


Mr. Epwarp Arkrnson, of Boston, a business man, and therefore, 


'as he says, given to thinking in figures, has recently written a letter to 


Mr. Beecher, in which he sets forth pointedly the gross injustice that 
would be worked, in the matter of representation in Congress, were 


' loyal men to follow Mr. Beecher’s lead, surrender their convictions be 


| . . 7 . . 
That com-| cause Mr. Johnson has formed different convictions, and Mr. Johnson 
| 


yas instructed to enquire into the ex- | 


is a very obstinate man, and readmit the South without first securing 
a change in the basis of representation, As Mr. Atkinson points out, 
to be magnanimous in Mr. Beecher’s fashion involves some absurd sac 
rifices of political power which no sensible men will make. The white 
inhabitants of Maine in 1860 numbered 626,952, and they send five 
members to the House of Representatives. Naturally and justly, they 
are decidedly unwilling that even repentant and reconstructed Louis- 
iana should send precisely as many members to represent a white 
population but a little more than half as large, 357,629. At the 
time of the last census the white people of the Carolinas numbered 
922,488, the white people of Indiana 1,339,000. Yet if the Constitu 


' tional Amendment is not ratified, the Carolinas will have eleven repre 


sentatives in Congress, and Indiana will have no more. Georgia will 


have seven representatives, Wisconsin will have six ; though the white 


' population of Georgia is 591,588, and that of Wisconsin is 774,710 


In 
other words, on the plan which Mr. Beecher favors, the North mag 
nanimously consents that the votes of about 84,000 Georgians are to 





242 


Wisconsin, 
by the way, is In 
veneral, we may say that the votes of 1,000 men, in any State of the late 


neutralize the votes of about 129,000 citizens of Wisconsin. 
a loyal State. But this is a question of figures. 
Confederacy, are to be as powerful as the votes of 1,700 men 
living in the North. 


* gener- 
ous to a fault, nobody’s enemy but their own” 
Bad as this would be, the state of things will be worse after the census 
of 1870. Now we count a negro as three-fifths of a person ; then he 
is to be counted as five-fifths of a person, and the votes of 1,000 South- 
erners will be as good as those of more than 2,000 Northern men. Un- 
doubtedly it is “ the fell design of the Radicals,” as they say in Southern 
editorial articles, to remove the present inequality in the distribution 
of power, and prevent the still greater inequality that the next census 
would bring upon the North. To judge from the Maine and Vermont 
elections, it is a design that will succeed. Oregon, too, the telegraph 
informs us, ratifies the amendment, and the Holden and B. F. Moore 
party in North Carolina has just resolved in convention that it ought 
to be ratified, 
cnnsinsiiliipipene 

Tuis convention, or public meeting, in which W. W. Holden, ex-pro- 
visional governor, was the leading spirit, was a body capable of being 
really influential in the contemporary politics of North Carolina, being 
composed of men who have behind them, as constituents, possibly a ma- 
jority It 
steered clear of one rock when it nominated Mr. Dockery for governor, 
and not Mr. Holden, The latter is disliked by many of the Union men, or 
rather miso-secessionists, for having brought upon the Reconstruction 
Convention of 1864 the telegram of Mr. Johnson signifying his will that 
the rebel debt should be repudiated. It was in reply to a previous tele- 
gram Holden, Of Holden, his enemies can further say that he is 
almost a professional politician, and that he has been on more sides 
than There are, perhaps, few States in which such a character 
would not have a better chance for reaching power than he has in 
North Carolina, where the yeomanry, if unintelligent, are sturdy in 
udhering to their opinions, and respect consistency in others. The ad- 
dress of the convention reads like a satire upon Mr. Johnson, for it 


certainly a very strong minority—of the voters of the State. 


from 


one, 


quotes convincingly the Mr. Johnson of the summer of 1865, and urges 
upon the people the support of the Congressional plan of reconstruc- 
tion. It may have been meant in good faith, however, for to many 
men in the South it is still a recommendation of a policy that Mr. 
Johnson approves it, and North Carolina Unionists must use every ele- 
ment of strength in the coming canvass. Upon the negro question, 
Mr. Dockery holds the views of an aged slaveholder, and thinks, if the 
South is to prosper, the blacks must be deported. Andrew Jackson, 
he probably thinks, would have sent them all to some foreign island 
eighteen months ago. As we have said before, it is by no means im- 
probable that the steadfastness of Congress may reap its first fruit 
in North Carolina, where the fruit of victory was first flung away by 


the President. 
——_ pe 


Tue Tritune, commenting on three statements, which it disputes, 


The Nation. 


made in a short paragraph in the World, asserts that “there was a! 


time when three such distinct, palpable, notorious lies would have 
been thought rather a strong dose, but the World makes nothing 
of it.” Now, we doubt very much whether there ever was such a time. 
Certainly there is no trace or mention of it to be found in the Tribune, 
which is presumptive evidence that there has been no such state of 
things, at least, since that journal was started. <A careful inspection of 
its files will show that its opponents have, from the very first, “ lied ” 
incessantly, and have by no means always restricted themselves to a 
** le” per line, but have often crowded several “ lies” into the same line, 
without finding “the dose” Then we must also 
differ with the 7ridune as to the necessity of calling “lies” “ distinct, 
palpable, and notorious.” We have read «a great deal in its columns 
about “lies,” but we have yet to learn that there is really any such 
classification of lies as the use of these epithets would indicate. As 
” the Tribune has 
ever exposed have been “notorious and palpable lies,” “lies” that 
the minute they were uttered. There 
is never any faintness of outline, any nuances, about the falsehoods 


a whit too strong. 


far as we have been able to make out, all the “lies 


everybody recognized as “lies” 


Which it lays bare. It wonders in nearly every issue, and has wondered 





. 
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for the last fifteen years, that people should tell such * lies,” and it 
certainly is very surprising. We recommend that a prize be offered 
say a horse-rake or steam saw-mill—for the best essay on this abstruse 


but interesting subject. 


+>e 


Tue Constitutional Amendment which has been rejected by thi 
Texas Legislature is not the amendment now pending. Before the 
pending amendment is passed upon by the Southern States the fal! 
elections in the North take place, and we suppose none, or almost 
none, of the Southern States will be foolish enough to refuse to 
ratify it. Southerners possess, in the highest degree, that trait which 
our European critics charge against us as an American characteristic, 
of talking in the most extravagant way, and, at the same time, acting 
with the most practical shrewdness. Believe the Memphis Avalanches 
of 1863, and every man, woman, and child in the sunny South was to die 
in the last ditch before submitting to Federal authority. But nearly 
every man, and, we believe, all the women and children, did a much 
better thing, and still live to write and read more Memphis Avalanche 
editorial articles. It is the Constitutional Amendment abolishing 
slavery which the Texas Legislative Committee on Federal Relations 
has declined to consider, and action upon which, it says, would be 
* surplusage,” “ without authority,” and “even intrusive.” Texas has 
already, according to the committee, acknowledged “by its ordin- 
ance” the supremacy of the Federal Constitution, and it did so on its 
return to the Union, at which time it found the abolition amendment 
already incorporated into the fundamental law. The committee’s line 
of argument leads to this result: Texas did succeed in getting out 
of the Union; our Hamilton Convention did not undo illegal acts 
it abrogated acts perfectly legal; we admit that we are now in the 
Union—we have admitted it ‘* by erdinance’’—but we maintain that 
we were out once, and legally out. In short, the committee and the 
Legislature, with a certain amount of spitefulness, avow their belief 
in the right of a State to secede, and probably were much gratified at 
their opportunity to do so; but when it comes to considering the con- 
stitutional amendment which they must ratify to come back into Con- 
gress, we dare say the Texans will be sufficiently practical. 


> a ath el 


Mr. Perer Cooper has written a letter to the President, in which 
he remonstrates with that dignitary on his political course, by remind 
ing him of his old speeches, in which he promised to destroy the 
Southern aristocracy, make treason “ odious,” and so forth. What effect 
this will have on the President, it is difficult to say ; but we must hope 
for the best. Mr. Cooper is, however, not so fortunate in his enuncia 
tion of general truths as he is in the exposure of individual inconsist- 
encies and shortcomings—as when he declares that, in order to “get a 
full understanding of the causes in which misunderstandings originate,” 
you must “begin by admitting that all effects, physical, moral, and 
political, are the result of causes equal to their production.” Anybody 
who denies this last proposition must do so from a spirit of pure mis- 
chief, and we should decline to argue with him; but then we doubt 
very much whether such an admission would throw much light on the 
causes of misunderstandings. Then, again, when he says that, had Mr. 
Johnson been born of Mr. Sumner’s parents, “ he would have used all 
the powers of a mighty mind to abolish slavery,” and that, had Mr. 
Sumner been born of Mr. Johnson’s parents, “ he would have declared 
the many patriotic truths that have been proclaimed by him” (Mr. 
Johnson), he proves too much; for in that case Mr. Sumner would also 
have made the late presidential tour with Mr. Seward and talked a 
great deal of nonsense, and Mr. Johnson, instead of filling in early life 
the glorious and time-honored position of a tailor, would have frittered 
away his best years in law and literature. Besides which, the hypothesis 
will probably be offensive to both gentlemen, as Mr. Sumner certainly, 
and Mr. Johnson probably, is satistied with his own parentage. 





77> 


Tur New York Herald has abandoned Mr. Johnson, and is devot- 
Its inconsistency in so doing 





ing itself to the support of Congress. 
has been duly exposed by the World, and, of course, Mr. James Gordon 
Bennett, the “editor and proprietor,” feels ashamed and humiliated. 
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JEFFERSON Davis's trial seems to have been indefinitely postponed, 
and who is responsible for it, it is difficult to make out. The President 
refuses to liberate him on parole, but throws the blame of the delay in 
trying him partly on Congress and partly on Chief-Justice Chase. 
What Congress has to do with it, it would be hard to say, but it must 
be said that this long detention before conviction of a man against 
whom there are legal charges, is a daily increasing scandal. 
ee ore en 


Tue salient item of foreign news by the Cable has been a circular 
of the French Government, commonly attributed to Napoleon’s own 
t reviews the results of the late war, and finds them beneficial 
Prussia and Italy are knit together; Austria is disabled 


hand. 
to France. 
of hostile intentions. 
Rome is to be strictly adhered to. The freedom of the Baltic and the 
Mediterranean is assured by the navies of second-class powers—a con- 
junction of Prussia with Italy which is not more questionable in point 
of taste than in point of fact. The jirst-class power that menaces the 
security of the northern and the southern sea is, of course, Russia ; and 
the peace which the Emperor predicts with so much confidence must 
be understood of Central Europe. Undoubtedly as against the Cossack 

-if it be still just to stigmatize by that name the nation of whose 
numerous populations the tribes of the Don have hitherto been the 
Western Europe, if agreed, 
The 
weakness of the German Confederation against the single and resolute 
invasion of Prussia, is a picture of what might have happened in case 
of Russian encroachment in the same direction. But it remains to be 
seen what are the actual designs of Russia, and whether her traditional 
raid upon the Danube Delta and the Golden Horn would give rise to 


most democratic and the least oppressed 
would form a stronger unit to-day than at any time since 1815. 


a counter-alliance more extensive than that of 1854-5. 


oe 


Tut trouble is expected in the East is evident. The French circu- 
lar, as we have seen, more than hints at it. The relations between the 
Porte and the new Hospodar of the Principalities are still unsettled, 
and it may be set down as certain that Austria’s first leisure must 
be given to these neighbors. M. de Moustier, moreover, the French 
Minister at Constantinople, is assigned by popular rumor to the place 
vacated by Drouyn de Lhuys, on the ground that no one is so conver- 
sant as he with Eastern affairs. This is additional proof that Napoleon 
has no intention of quarrelling with Prussia, even to save the dignity 
or retain the services of a favorite official, and that the wind blows 
straight from the Bosphorus. The case would not be altered if, as 
seems not unlikely, M. de Moustier cannot be induced to leave his 
present post, where it is evident he may yet be of the greatest useful- 
ness. The Cable, indeed, almost positively installs Lavalette. He has 
been helpful hitherto chiefly in suppressing newspapers and regulating 
the theatres. 


>e—___——_ 


Tut London Times comments at some length upon the immense ad- 
dition to the wear and tear of commercial life which the Cable is likely 
to create. When merchants received one mail a day, they had the 
afternoon to themselves. When they received two, their whole day was 
gone, and when the telegraph came, their evenings went also. Now, it 
may be fairly expected, considering the vast spaces traversed by the 
ocean cables, with the difference of time at the points of arrival and 
In this country, however, the 
There are few mer- 


departure, their nights will go also. 
change will be less severely felt than in England. 
chants in America who are not already working to their utmost 
capacity, or who could, if a thousand fortunes depended on it, take one 
hour more from sleep, or eating, Where it is all 
going to end, and what kind of life the “ merchant of the future ” will 
From present appearances 


or social intercourse. 


lead, nobody knows, or pretends to know. 
it would seem as if the commerce of the world would pass into the 


hands of a few great houses; that all the small dealers would be con- 


verted into clerks on salaries, and everything be done by a few vast 
combinations conceived by half-a-dozen heads, the details being worked 
out by subordinates, possessing only a limited responsibility, and, 
therefore, suffering little from wear and tear. 


The Nation. 


The convention relative to the evacuation of 








THE FREEDMEN. 

SoutrH Caroura is most prominent in the record of the past week. 
The special session of her Legislature terminated on the 21st inst. Goy. 
Orr’s recommendations in calling it have been already stated in this 
column. Objecting strongly to the thirtieth section of an “ Act to 
establish District Courts,” he said that its imperfect admission of the 
blacks to civil equality could not be “ reconciled with sound policy or 


just discrimination ”: 


* They are admitted in that class of cases where their interest, sympathy, associa 
tion, and feelings would be most likely to pervert their consciences and invite to fals 
swearing, and are excluded from testifying in all cases where no motive coald exist to 
swear falsely, except that of a depraved heart. The distinction is illogical and inde- 
denied that it has it t t prejudice 


fensible, and é¢ cannot be s found wu 


caste of the negro. ° ‘ 

“The dishonest may object to the extension of this right to al 
reduces the field for his nefarious operations; but if the good and 
tected, society is amply compensated for the change. Men of probity and integrity 
have no reason to apprehend any evil consequences from the change. Thi : 
tion of intelligent judges and juries will be a shield against unju ; 
the really 


l causes, 


because it 


virtauous are pro 





by false swearing, and the same intelligence will brin 
punishment.” 

The Legislature has accordingly passed what was known at the 
State capital as the “ Civil Rights bill,” but which was tirst styled * An 
Act preliminary to the legislation induced by the Emancipation ot 
Slaves,” and afterwards more graciously, and quite significantly, en- 
titled “An Act to declare the Rights of Persons lately known as Slaves 
and as Free Persons of Color.” The act as it passed the House read as 
follows: 


this State, as slave 


* Be dt enacted, &c., That all persons hitherto Known in law, int 
or as free persons of color, shall have the right to make and enforce contracts, to su 
urcoas 


>. lease, Feil, hold, cor 


be sued, to be affiants, and give evidence, to inherit, to ] 


vey, and assign real and personal property, make wills and testaments, and to have 
full and equal benefit of the rights of personal security, personal liberty, and privat 


property, and of all remedies and proceedings for the enforcement and protection of 
hiectead 


the same, as white persons now have ; and shall not be subjected to any other or differ 


ent punishment, pain, or penalty, for the commission of any act o ins 
as are prescribed for white persons committing like acts or offences 

“Sec. 2. That all acts and parts of acts specially relating to persons lately 
and free persons of color, be and the same is hereby repealed.’ 


This appears to have been so far moditied by the Senate as not to 
effect a repeal of the statute declaring marriage between blacks and 
whites illegal and void. Further legislation for the |henefit of the 
freedmen was postponed, the telegraph informs 


Among the bills that were lost out of sight was 


us, till the regular 
session in November. 
one presented by a Mr. Butler, which, atter reciting the ratification of 
emancipation without compensation, and of the perpetual prohibition 
of slavery, by the people of South Carolina, concludes ; 

“ Therefore be it enacted, &c., That all 


been made, are } 


of money 
null and 
anterior to the Uth 


liable for suel 


contr nvolving the payment 





for the purchase of slaves that have reby declared to be 


void, and that all parties indebted therefor under laws existing 
day of September, a.p. 1865, are, and are hereby declared to he, 1 
payment. 

The Right Rev. Augustin Verot, who is Bishop of Savannah, and 
no friend to the * false philosophers and hypocritical philanthropists 
under the name of abolitionists,” has addressed a pastoral letter to the 
clergy and laity of the Roman Catholic Church in Georgia and Florida, 
informing them that one of the objects to be considered at the Catholic 
Plenary Council to be held next month at Baltimore will be the means 
of educating and converting the freedmen of the South, He attributes 
to the Holy See and the Catholic Church in Europe the liveliest sym- 
pathy in this new movement. This time, at least, the Pope is infallibly 
inspired. 

—The blacks of Georgia are to meet on the 30th October at Macon 
in convention, in order,to organize the State for the agitation of man 


hood suffrage. A full representation of counties is anticipated. 


-The Savings and Trust Company for Freedmen has now nineteen 
agencies or branches in thirteen of the States and the District of Co 


lumbia. 
Aggregate of deposits, July 1 $616,802 54 


Payments (to depositors).... 384,745 4s 
Amount remaining on deposit $232,007 O06 


A dividend of five per cent. per annum has just been declared on sums 
deposited for the past six months 
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Notes. 


LITERARY. | 

Mr. Grorce P. Puixes, of this city, has just published the * Biblio- 
theca Americana Vetustissima: A description of works relating to 
America published between the years 1492 and 1551.” This most | 
laborious catalogue is the work of Mr. Henry Harrisse, undertaken at 


| 
| 


j 
| 


the suggestion of Mr. Samuel M. Barlow, of New York, whose private | 


library is among the half dozen specially acknowledged by the com- | 
piler as having been opened to his’researches. The titles of over three 
hundred books are here reproduced in Roman and black-letter, some 
times iv extenso and sometimes abridged, with an occasional wood-cut 
in fac-simile. Annexed to each is a full description of the size, number 
of pages, type, and other technical particulars, followed, in many cases, 
by a discussion of the history of the book, its location in time and 
place, and some account of its author, with a list of the direct refer- 
ences to it, in other catalogues mainly. The order is chronological, 
There is also an appendix, an index of names, and a by no means large 
array of emendations and corrections, In the introduction, notice is 
taken of former bibliographers. A work like this is, of course, neither 
popular nor designed to be so, nor can it properly be an object of 
criticism except for a few whose general knowledge of books, or whose 


possession of works herein mentioned, or not mentioned, will enable | 


them to speak by the card. Completeness in such matters is out of 
the «question, and Mr. Harrisse’s pretensions are quite modest. “To 
do some things even badly,” said Massimo d’Azeglio, in the preface to 
his greatest historical novel, “ costs labor and trouble.” No one not 
envious of similar pains will be surprised At the closing declaration of 


this compiler, that it is his “first and last attempt at American biblio- | 


graphy.” 

It is, however, as a specimen of American typography that the 
“ Bibliotheca” is especially admirable and worthy of all praise. Seldom 
does it fall to our lot to see press-work of such high and uniform excel- 
lence even in the most vaunted productions of our publishers. Five 
hundred and nine copies only have been printed —ten, for private distri- 
in quarto on Holland paper with broad margins, and 
An examination of these 


bution, being 
those from which our description is taken. 
pages, on which one may often find a dozen different fonts of type, will 
excite the most pleasurable sensations in the connoisseur, and his grati- 
fication will be changed into wonder when he is informed that they 
were printed on a J/oe’s cylinder press at the rate of 750 an hour !—still 
more, that though 520 in number, they were composed and struck off 
in this exquisite manner in the short space of eleven months, It is per- 
fectly credible, as is asserted, that Mr. Hoe himself could scarcely 
believe in this newly developed capacity of his own invention, which 
we have learned to regard as a universal blessing for its gigantic services 
to the newspaper, but which, probably for the first time, is brought 
into competition with the hand-press in the production of the choicest 
books. 
simultaneous appearance of another work by the same author (not pub- 
lished) entitled ** Notes on Columbus,” folio, pp. 215, and which bears 


A crucial comparison happens to be actually afforded by the 


the imprint of one of the most celebrated presses in the country. 
although more than two years in preparation, and printed entirely on 
the hand-press, is inferior to the “ Bibliotheca” in evenness of tone, 
brilliancy of color, and in general mechanical execution. We under- 
stand that a copy of the latter is to be sent to the Exposition at Paris, 
duly authenticated and labelled, and it can hardly fail to be honorably 
noticed as a marvel of the printer's art. The press which has achieved 
so signal a progress is that of Messrs. J. M. Bradstreet & Son, already 
well known for their handsome * Commercial Reports.” 


There has been sent to this country a single specimen of Tennyson's 
It will contain nine large steel 


. 


‘** Elaine,” illustrated by Gustave Doré. 
engravings, and will be printed in elegant type, on large paper of a 

The sample copy contained photographs from four of the 
One represents Lancelot riding up to the castle of Astolat, 


quarto size. 
drawings. 

an avenue turough a dense forest, which recalls an illustration in 
Penault’s “ Fairy Tales,” and one in “ Les Contes Drdlatiques.” Two | 
others show the voyage and the arrival of Elaine’s dead body. These 





This, | 
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are exceedingly delicate and beautiful, and will bear reproduction on 
steel. Messrs. Moxon & Co., the publishers, advertise the volume for 
December 1; but its appearance will, we believe, be put off beyond 
that date. The publishers state that this is the first time that M. Doré 
has illustrated a contemporary author, as if Victor Hugo, Edmond 
About, X. B. Saintine, H. Taine, and numerous others, whose works 
his pencil has embellished, had died many years ago, It is the first 
time that M. Doré’s works are engraved on steel. 


Nearly all young persons, whether in school and college, or at 

tempting to cultivate themselves at home, feel the need of some system 
in their reading, and fatigue their instructors and educated friends to 
| furnish them with courses of reading. Few, we suppose, carry out such 
but all are glad to know what to read on certain general and 
‘common topics. Many a youth has bought and carefully perused 
| * Pyeroft’s Course of English Reading ;” but has been so frightened 
and disheartened by the course of abstracting and memorizing there 
| proposed to him, that he has gone but little way in his intended sys 
‘tem. To all such persons it is a pleasure to recommend “ A Course of 
| English Literature,” lately published by James Hannay, who will be 
| readily recollected as the author of a very pleasant essay on Thackeray, 
and a readable volume called * Satire and Satirists.” Mr. Hannay treats 
the subject in an agreeable way. He divides English literature into 
epochs, and, giving to each a backbone of history, he allows diver 
i gence, at the will of the reader, among philosophy, poetry, fiction, 
letters, and light reading. He only recommends what is best to be read, 
| 98 showing the style of the author and reflecting the spirit of the 
time. His criticisms are careful and just, and the book is worth read 
ing merely for these, and for the general view which he gives of the 
whole of English literature. An American edition is soon to be issued 
by Messrs, Charles Scribner & Co., which wiil contain the excellent 
addition of a list of the most desirable editions of the works recom 
mended in the book, by a well-known thorough bibliographer. Thi 
will, in fact, be a guide for buying an English library. 


la course ; 








| 
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—At a recent banquet at Southampton in honor of Goy. Eyre, ot 
Jamaica fame, the Rey. Charles Kingsley distinguished himself in no 
enviable way by his fulsome praise of Gov. Eyre and of the British Peer 
age. Since then John Ruskin and Thomas Carlyle have both fallen into 
the ranks of Mr. Eyre’s defenders, the latter as chairman of the “ Eyre 
Defence Fund Committee.” The Saturday Review says that Kingsley 
“ cives too literal an interpretation to the Scriptural figure of walking 
| with God, which he identifies apparently with stiff exercise around the 
| Gulf of Carpentaria.” All of Mr. Eyre’s admirers, and notably Mr. Henry 
Kingsley in “* Macmillan,” have made the most of this daring feat of pe 
destrianism, and have set forth the Australian explorer as a hero of no 
common order. The expedition across that continent was certainly a 
daring one, and carried out with great pluck in face of frightful dan- 
ger and hardships. But we have an account of the matter very difler- 
ent from Mr. Kingsley’s romantic version in Mr. Anthony Forster's 
* South Australia: its Progress and Prosperity ’—a very readable book. 
After the party of explorers commanded by Mr. Eyre had wandered about 
for nine months, and were in great distress for want of water, the question 
was raised whetlier it would not be better to return. On reflection, the 
party were convinced that return was not possible, and their only hope 
of safety was in going on. After the murder of Baxter by two of the 
natives, Mr. Eyre, left alone with a black boy, had certainly no choice. 
If retreat was before impossible, it was now worse. Death stared him 
in the face; by going on he might, perhaps, avoid it. Ile took the only 
route and escaped, The melodramatic accounts make out that return 
was casy and safe, and that his advance was only owing to his feeling 
of being bound in honor to carry out the wishes of his employers. The 
“ereat walk” sinks from a heroic act of duty to a mere race for life. 
It is a curious error of Mr, Kingsley to speak of it as a walk around the 
Gulf of Carpentaria; in fact, it was to the west coast, and not within a 
thousand miles of that gulf. 

—With the thirteenth livraison, which has just appeared, is com- 
pleted the first volume of the first half of M. E. Littré’s “ Dictionnaire 
de la Langue Francaise”—a work called by Mr. Marsh, in a recent 
article on “ Webster’s Dictionary” published in Tur Natron, “ the best 








| philological dictionary of a living tongue which modern science has 
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yet given to the world.” It is about three years since the publication 
of the first pages, and, as most of the remainder is in manuscript, we 
may hope to see its completion in at least three years more. Littré 
calls his dictionary “a very extensive register of the uses of words, 
which includes the past as well as the present, especially when the past 
throws a light on the present.” The plan of the work proposes a selec- 
tion of examples from the classic and the earlier writers, the derivation 
of the words, anc the strict genealogy of their meanings, The treat- 
ment of each word is of this kind: After the word comes its pronun- 
ciation, its inflection if in any degree irregular, the determination of the 
idea of the word, and the succession of different shades of meaning, with 
examples from the writers of the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth 
centuries, notes on the proper orthography, on the grammatical construe- 
tion, the errors to be avoided, ete., the discussion of synonyms, the history 
of the word, including a collection of examples from the earliest form 
of the language to the sixteenth century, and finally the etymology or 
derivation of the word. 


The usages of good society in England in the Middle Ages, which 


are set forth to some extent in the entertaining and amusing “ Boke of | 


Curtasye,” published years ago by the Percy Society, are to receive 
further elucidation at the hands of the Early English Text Society. 
The Rev. J. Rawson Lumby, M.A., has undertaken to edit for them a 
collection of ** Poems on Manners and Morals,” in the Scotch dialect of 
about 1500 A.p., from the same MS. from which the “ Lancelot du Sac ” 
was edited. The same society is also about to reprint Richard West's 
curious little * Booke of Demeanour,” 1619, This book shows an ad- 
vance on one difficult point of medieva! manners—how to blow the 
nose. The early manuscripts tell their readers to get rid of the deposit 
us best they can, put it away through their tippets, ete. ; but in West's 
time the use of the handkerchief was settled and expected in polite 
society. A transitional stage is marked in the * Boke of Hewe Rodes 
of the Kinge’s Chappell,” 1545; for, though he advises his readers to use 
their kerchiefs, he allows their fingers also, but requires polite men to 
tread the product, like spittle, under foot. 


The publication of * L’Affaire Clemenceau” by the younger 
Dumas marks an epoch in the realistic romance in France. It is the 
culmination of what has been, for some years, the tendency of French 
novel writers. Octave Feuillet and Jules Sandeau are the best writers 
of this class of romance. It 
said that we may expect this fall quite a flood of new and startling 
romances, one by Feuillet, onc by Sandeau, one by About, and one by 
Flaubert. It is also reported in Paris that the Emperor Napoleon is 
collecting materials fora “ Life of Charlemagne,” which he will begin as 


is 


They portray the * idéal bourgeois.” 


soon as he has finished his * Ciesar, 


co 


SCIENTIFIO, 


“MopEerN Cuemistry.”—Dr. Hofmann calls his most delightful 
little book, lately published, “ Introduction to Modern Chemistry,” 
and all the advocates of the new theories and the new ‘notation are ex- 


|labors of al 


ceedingly fond of using this phrase, * modern chemistry,” to describe 
their own views. The implication is that all other views are anti- 
quated. It is about thirty years since the unitary notation was first 
suggested, and it is not yet ten years since it began to make head 
against the established usage. ‘ Modern,” then, is not used in opposi- 
tion to ancient in the common sense, or even to medieval, but is im 

pertinently applied to the speculations of the last six or eight years, as if 
all former things were already passed away. But * modern chemistry” i 
the phrase, and the second word is quite as objectionable as the first; the 
They 


1S 


new views are in no way entitled to the name of “ chemistry.” 
relate chiefly to nomenclature and symbolic representation, and in part , 
to classification, not to the substance of the science; they touch not 
the real body of the science, but its dress; not its real facts and 
thoughts, but the language in which these are expressed. Notation 
has been the strong point of several of the chemists who have largely 
contributed to the introduction of the new ideas. Thus, one of Dr. 
Odling’s happiest thoughts was a method of indicating by dashes or 
Roman numerals, written or printed in the place of an algebraic expon- | 
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|of which there is no story, and brewers, wine-makers, dyers, 


'all nations and eenerati 


jsome of their contemporaries consent, 


| magnificent edifice of modern chemistry.” 


ithe grand pedestal at the entrance.” 


245 


ent, the number of atoms of hydrogen which one atom of each of the 
other elements is capable of fring, or combining with; thus, an atom 
its 
symbol is, therefore, Cl', while an atom of carbon can fix four atoms of 
. Mr. F. O. Ward, the 
gentleman who wrote Dr. Hofmann’s book, sends a vt ry long 
Ve of June 1, 


his newly invented term * ’ 


of chlorine will only combine with one atom of hydrogen, and 


hydrogen, and therefore has the symbol C» 
commu 
Chemical 


nication to the 1866, on the superiority of 


tntiral to the older, though still 
very new, word “atomicity,” and gives as his motive for writing the 
letter his desire to deprecate the course of another correspondent of 
the same journal, who has been so obtuse as to continue the series of 
ddri-valent, by the insuflerable 


hie 
i 


expressions wii-valent, fré-valent, and gi 


Greek and Latin composites pexfu-valent and herv-valent, when 


shouid have written gvinyi-valent and valent. The whol 


Né) 


cussion is mainly one of names and signs and interpretation, not ot 


facts and things. Thus the chemistry of water was as well understood 


| before the controversy arose as to whether its symbol should be HO o: 


H,O, as it is now. There is no doubt about the ultimate composition 
of acetic acid, and yet its formula is very variously written C,H,0,, 


C.1L.0,.HO, C,H,0,, (©24s0)' to, 
: : ; ” ‘ II ‘ 


Berzelius, who wrote the formula of nitrous acid NO 


in some tifteen other 
had 
as much real knowledge of that substance as Mr. Ward has, who write 


and Waly 


ryat } nit 
USL WOU 


its formula N,'O.") Dr, Hofmann more than once speaks of * build 
ing up, on a unitary basis, the magnificent edifice of modern chemis 
try,” and he here only puts into rather lofty language the habitual 
We find in these words an inordi 


thought of chemists of his school. 
nate pretension, quite unconscious, indeed, but not on that account 
They who build up an editice 


Now the 


more tolerable. from the basis, build 
the whole of it. 


foundations of chemistry were laid in times 


| smelters 


at 


necromancers, medicine-men, drug-mixers, alchemists, and artsmen 


ons have labored, not in vain, upon the build 


some bringing the rough materials, others sorting, fasl 
With 


activity, the work has gone on for centuries ; 


ing tioning, and 


combining the accumulated material, a few periods of abnormal 


and vast, indeed, is the 


structure which is the truit of so much enthusiasm, genius, self-devo 
tion, and patience. But in these latter days a few earnest workers have 
added to { this 


a new wing the spacious editice, small, indeed, but of 
proportions, and ful 


of 


of bright colors. They have further re-uphol 


stered some of the old furniture, re-dressed the ancient shrines, written 
a new inscription over the entrance-door, and have proposed to replact 
the old paintings by some of newer fashion, and even to paint over all 
ill match the 


the old symbols and decorations with tints which shi: 


brightness of their new wing. To this audacious proposition, while 


the vreater part object; but, 
pending the discussion, the authors of the proposition, ignoring the 
of the 


Truly, t modest thought on 


] past generations, dub themselves the builders * 


their part ingenuously unfolded. 
At the grand entrance to a public building devoted to science and 
letters, in Bologna, we encountered a splendid bust of the excessively 


'coarse-looking trooper who fappens to embody the grand idea of a 


free national life for Italy ; wandering through an upper room in the 
same building, we chanced to notice a very beautiful bust of the present 
Pope ignominiously deposited on the floor behind a door, * Al!” said 
woking at the bust which used to stand on 
Though Protestant and repul 


our Italian friend, * you are | 


lican, we could not but feel that the people of Bologna had _ therein 
done 4 mean thing, and had insulted themselves and their own history 
rather than their former Let us, by all means, crown Get 
hardt; but let us not put Lavoisier behind the door. 
Hofmann and Wiirtz and Kekulé, Odling, Brodie, and Williamson ; 


sovereign. 
Let us cheer on 


| but let us not burn the laurels of Stahl and Bergmann, Thénard and 


Berzelius, Black and Faraday, Bunsen and Wohler. Let us, by all 
means, get the best attainable technical language and notation, and be 
erateful to the authors and contrivers of these ; for precision of language 
classifies thought, makes plain and sure the records of past progress, 
and facilitates the reaching forward into the dimness which always 


lies bc) ond the actual stand-point, But let us not mistake the form for 
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the latanee, the lancuave for the thought, the tools and instruments 

of the ience for the science itself: let us not call that “ modern chem- 
hich only the latest fashion of its outer garment. 

cir peculiar theories a name to which they 

c not ¢ ed, lvocates of the new system betray a strong ten- 

clency te ) inets into confi rmity with their view Sand to 

1eral propositions which rest on very little experimental 

evidence, not as if they were hypotheses and suggestions, but as if they 

were recognized laws. This tendency appears strongly in the great 


aj } 
-d from this school of chemists, 


but is of no great moment in such papers, because professional chemists 


bulk of memoirs and essays which proce 


and persons instructed in the science, to whom such memoirs are gen- 
erally addressed, are able to allow for the exaggerations into which 
enthusiasm betrays the writers. The case is far otherwise, however, 
when the same spirit is manifested in a book addressed to the general 
public and inexperienced students. At the conclusion of a chapter on 
the compounds of nitrogen and oxygen, Dr. Hofmann sums up ina 
tabular form what he calls “our present experience of the volumetric 
composition and condensation of bi-elementary chemical compounds,” 
the way, to which very great importance is attached by 
the new school. Two-fifths of the statements contained in this short 
table purely hypothetical, as Dr. Hofmann, indeed, acknowledges 


i matter, |y 


ure 
in «w preceding paragraph; nevertheless he interpolates these guesses 


+} 


among the results of actual experiment, and merely introduces the table 


with the saving clause, “ with these reserves as to the third and iifth 
terms of the series, we may summarize as follows our present experience, 
ete.” Now there should have been no series, for the hypothetical mem 


bers, thus mildly alluded to as “ reserves,” constitute two-fifths of the 
whole. 

Avain, the relative size of the combining atoms of the various 
elements, and the atomic structure of the free molecule of each element, 
are points of essential importance in the new system, and great stress is 
laid upon the notion, already dignified by the name of a /az, that the 
volume of the free molecule of any element is normally twice that of its 
This double volume is almost invariably called 
It is important 


combining atom. 
‘normal by writers on the new system of notation. 
for the elementary student to understand how very narrow the experi 
mental basis is upon which this so-called /vir really rests. The relative 
size of the combining atom, and the atomic structure of the free mole 
cule, have been experimentally determined for twelve only out of sixty- 
one recognized chemical elements; out of these twelve no less than 
four, or one-third, refuse to conform to the imagined law which makes 
the volume of the molecule twice the volume of the atom. Yet Dr. 
Ilofmann, and all writers of his school, invariably speak of these four 
elements presenting anomalies, as constituting exceptions. Now, the 
“ eeneralization ” to which these four clements do not conform is based 
upon experimental determinations embracing just eight elements out 
of sixty-one, and may emphatically be said to be “ still awaiting final 
While it waits, let it not be confidently taught in elementary 
manuals, and set forth in popular lectures and “ Introductions to 
Modern Chemistry,” as if it were one of the recognized fundamental 


proof.” 


principles of the science. 


The new notation is the legitimate result of new or rather rejuve- | 


nated views concerning the constitution of matter ; the talk is now of 
‘tums instead of equivalents, and a new danger threatens the inexperi- 
enced student. The chemical philosophers of the new school are as 
fond of speculating about atoms as ever Leucippus and Democritus were. 


The student must nowadays read of atoms, molecules, dynaspheres, 


und divers other not wholly inconvenient hypothetical beings, which | 


are too to be treated of as if they were not simply definitions and 


up 


tractions, but actual entitic 


of chemistry for beginners, writes as follows: ‘ Each element consists 


{ small indivisible particles called atoms.” The sentence which imme 
this announcement is: ‘* Its (methylamine) vapor burn: 


acid and water, and liberating nitrogen.” 


diately precect 
easily, tormine carbonic 


Fancy and fact are here stated with equal conciseness, clearness, and 


positiveness. We ve What happens when methylamine burns; we 
may dnegine What we please concerning the ultimate constitution 
* an clement or of any other sort of matter, but we know nothing 


ation. (Sept. 27, 1866 
The clementary student is not sufticiently 
between a fact of observation and a 
‘at the head of the section, of which 


‘rords “ Atomic Theory.” 


about it, and never shall. 
warned of the vital distinction 


pure speculation by simply placin 
} 


we have quoted the first sentence, the 1 
Dogmatism on matters passing knowledge is, however, far from 
being pe cnliar to or specially characteristic of the later writings upon 


+] 


alone; the other physical sciences have their full share of it. 


chemistry 
Herein lies a heavy discouragement to those teachers who are seeking a 
substitute for classical training in education. By the labors of centuries 
the grammar of Greek and Latin has been reduced to a tolerably consis- 
tent and logical method, which a boy who likes it may study minutely 
without blunting his perceptions or impairing his reasoning faculty. 
The mathematics also are a safe field. But how is it with the physical 
sciences? Are not the text-books on these subjects full of speculations, 
for the most part not carefully distinguished from facts, of words which 
stand for reason, or explanations of long names which are merely cloaks 
for ignorance? Has not light its imaginary ether, and heat its fancied 
rush and clash of atoms, and electricity its imaginary currents and 
oppositions, as well as chemistry its molecules and dynaspheres? The 
truth is, that ninety-nine hundredths of the existing manuals on chemis- 
try and physics must disappear, and be replaced by more methodical 
and logical treatises, before the educational value of the study of the 
physical sciences can be even tried, 


COMFORT FOR SMALL INCOMES.* 

Mrs. WARREN’S “ Tale,” which we use as a text for a few remarks on 
the general subject expressed by our title, is devoted wholly to cookery and 
the management of servants. It is scientific rather than literary, and as 
such we shall regard it. But the kindred subjects treated of in this story 
and others of the series are of such real importance to the most of us, that 
any earnest endeavor to examine them deserves respectful consideration, 
though as a literary effort it deserve no consideration at all. 

It is not a thing unheard of by any of our readers, or doubted by many ot! 
them, that, generally speaking, cookery is very imperfectly understood in 
America. From this little book, albeit addressed to English readers, our people 
may obtain many wholesome suggestions, attention to which will lead them to 
many wholesome viands. But we Americans need a further admonition in 
relation to our eating, addressed especially to those who cannot, as Mrs. 
Warren says, “afford the time to be ill, and money to pay the doctor 
Aside from the question of defective cooking, it may safely be said that we 
eat too much innutritious and indigestible food, and have too great a varicty 
upon our tables. 

It may be assumed, as the verdict of experience, that while a steady ad 
herence to a very limited diet will not of itself produce the most pertect 
health, yet that, other things being equal, with a very few plainly cooked 
articles at each meal, and a slight change from day to day, the digestive or 
gans, and hence the physical and mental powers generally, can be kept at 
their maximum of healtliful activity. As a rule, we use a great deal too 
much animal food. Meat is not needed by most persons more than once 
each day. And we make too little use of cereals, with the exception of 
wheat. With a little attention paid to these and a few other minor points, 
and the introduction of system into the supply, the expense of the table to 
most of our families might be considerably reduced, with more than a pro 





Prof. Williamson, in a little manual | 


portional increase in health and comfort. 

Perhaps every man living upon a small income considers his an exceptional 
case. And so, possibly, in some points it may be. But, in the main, it is 
the same as that of the vast majority of the community of which he is a 
part, and of every community. The number of the rich is small. The pre 
vailing need is to obtain the greatest amount of comfort from very limited 


} resources. The sorry fact—the interfering element—is this: that the cus 


toms of society, to depart from which is to be shut up in an imaginary Cov 
entry, are too frequently predicated upon the means and fancies of the rich 
ty, and not upon the needs and possibilities of the great mass of in 


minori 
telligent people. 

Perhaps this is very natural; philosophers may trace it readily to 
efficient cause But while natural, it is far from inevitable, or necessary, or 
right. Our people, as a rule, have to earn that which they consume. 
The rich are exeeptional—let them have their exceptional habits if they 
They are not necessarily especially wise, refined, or happy. For 
If we choose we may eat season- 


so desire. 
us it remains to be a law unto ourselves. 


By Mrs. Warren.’’ Boston: Loring 
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able and healthful food instead of that which is costly and productive of 
If it seems to us meet, we may decline to make our appearance 
ut 


dyspepsia. 
in clothing of a different cut upon cach change of the season, and may, 


the same time, be sure that we shall not therefore be excluded from any so 
ciety which it wiil be a serious | 
s, either good or bad, if we prefer to have better 
And, 


? 
‘ 


oss for us to miss. We cannot be compelled 


¢ 
if 


to pay for public amusemen 
amusements at home or in the immediate society of our friends. 
great expense of money, 


+ 
U 


finally, we are not bound to have large parties, a 
time, and happiness, and cali them pleasant reunions. 

Of general rules for the procuring of comfort it is safe to say the first is 
this: without some system of accounts, however simple, economy of ex- 
penditure must be very difficult. We mean true economy—the subordina- 
tion of items of expense in their relation of importance. We are writing for 
the many, and for the many it is not possible to supply all their wants. Mrs. 
Whitney, in her admirable “ Summer in Leslie Goldthwaite’s Life,” makes 
This 


is a fact which we can in no wise ignore, and it must be borne in mind in 


one of her characters say, “ Something gets crowded out with us all.” 


all our arrangements if we would attain real comfort. 
In this, as in other cases, it is safest to return to first principles; to find 
for what purpose we were sent into the world, and, 


having decided this as 
I somewhat accordingly. 


well as in us lies, to guide ourselves We find that 
we have for ourselves, and for those that depend upon us, to watch over the 


moral nature, the vesthetic nature, the physical nature ; and for all of these 
we must provide } nutriment. We have only a certain sum with 
which to get food for them; if, then, we know the proper relation be 


lily settle the amount to be appropriated to 


yrOper 


tween the items, we can rea 
each. 
The 
must have something to give. 
it, still we must not wholly surrender the habit of giving. Yet those with small 


list I In the first place, we 


I 


nade up somewhat in this way : 
Let it be the merest trifle, if necessity so wills 


may be 


at] 


incomes must be content, for the most part, to volunteer their labor, rather 


than their money, to the public weal. Then there are the expenses of asso- 
ciation, whether in churches or otherwise, for moral and religious progress. 
Books and the news of the day cannot be neglected. If there be accessible 
a good library, with reading-room attached, these, with the ownership of a 
few good books, will suffice. Such works, with occasional visits to public 
exhibitions, and walks with open eyes in the country or in the town, will 
give more knowledge of art than is usually to be found under the finest 
broadcloth. 

Society must be 
taxes should be estimated liberally and cheerfully paid. 
will at some time be required, and must be provided for. 
life in the individual is, of all things, the most uncertain, while the average 
is well known ; the prudent man will, therefore, provide for his family by in 
hould never be other than neat and good, and appropriate 


t affords, therefore 
Medical attendance 


The duration of 


remunerated for the protection i 





ra 


nee. Clothing 





sura 
to the season. Avoiding the extremes of fashion, and buying that which 
accords simply with the needs of the wearer, with proper care and attention 


garment will be sound and seemly for the second and third season, 


the same ge 
which, under other circumstances, would scarce outlast the first. 


Then as to mode of living. Housekeeping is human, boarding is 
simply animal. Yet even the lower animals know enough to avoid 


boarding, the only exception being the apparent exception of the Westerr 
rattlesnake, who is said to take lodging and meals with the prairie dog. 
Apparent exception, we say, because our friend the crotalus is not so stupid 
as really to sink himself into a mere boarder. Every little while he swal- 
lows his landlord or one of the family, which, in a manner, is a laudable re- 
versal of the custom in human boarding-houses. So much better a guide 
after all is instinct than reason!—than our half-developed reason, at any 
rate. We are far from saying that when boarders shall become perfectly 
rational, and “all men’s good be each man’s law,’ the boarders otf New 
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day,” the habits induced by the system will naturally decree its destination 
Something must be “ crowded out,” and to that purpose which is dearest to 
our hearts, according as our culture has been higher or lower, to our moral, 
‘esthetic, or physical nurture, will the surplus be devoted. 

“+>. 


ENGLISH RESIDENT IN RUSSIA. 


though no further re 


AN 

A Goon deal of this book relates to a past which, 
moved than 1860, can never be recalled. A great nation, 
certainly the most interesting in Europe, has begun to take on a nationa 
urally forced itsel! 


in ts 


Some ASpec 


it 


development, after having for a century and a half unn: 





forelgn ways, manners, and even speech, and worn the garb of civiliza 


into 
tion with scarcely more decency than a naked savage with a coat of paint 
History in that time has had little progress to record in Russia, and the de 
scriptions of travellers at the beginning of the eighteenth century have been 


sufliciently accurate till within a very short period. Prof. Morley’s friend 
devotes a lively page to Russian contradictions. They could not hely 
abounding in a country where the natives were the serfs, and their masters 


the one hand 


as a rule, either foreign or of foreign descent—-which on 


nor ; 
EAQPELE’ 


despised foreigners with Chinese contempt, and on the other sumi 


them in every necessity. Czar Peter, though inspired by a truly national, 


or at least patriotic, spirit, and a man of unmistakably grand ideas, distin 
guished himself by importing “ outlandish artificers,” whether to mak« 


stocking, to weave linen, to build an observatory, or to shear a sheep. L 
Brun saw at Veronetz, in 1702, “ five men-of-war built after the Dutch way, 
two after the Italian manner, a galeass after the Venetian way, 

A Scotchman built 


and tive 


+} 


Line’ Tits 


other men-of-war after the English way.” 
And though the empire has not lacked al 


} 


steam vessel for Russia. 
of Muscovite origin, a large part of its government and industry an 


improvement has been due to foreign talent. Catherine herself, who did tar 
more for her subjects than the blundering Peter, was the daughter of a petty 
German commandant. 

For all this, there have been traits distinctively Russian, To n 


Del 


with externals. Houses of brick or two stories high are still uncommon 
outside the cities. ‘ Count Pomerin’s residence,” says our author, “ was 

very long and large wooden building, but I afterwards found it to be only 
of wood. It seemed to be of brick, and plastered. Three parts of it were 


t 
if 


of one story, but very high, and the other part, which formed the servants’ 


establishment, of two stories.” As for the wooden huts of the serfs, they 
are so low “that one wonders how such well-grown men stand up in 
especially as their walls are sunk at all manner of angles off the square.” 
“Tn the villages belonging to Count Pomerin the cattle of the peasants ar 


thre 


m1, 


housed in outbuildings immediately adjoining the low huts, the communica 
Dung is used, like sea-weed on 


+ 
t 


ion between them being always open.” 


Cape Cod, to keep the frost out. “ What windows I noticed were mer 
pigeon-holes.” 

There are no small farmers in Russia, and cultivation has not sensibly 
improved in a hundred and fifty years. We read (p. 199 

“In the shed were lying two implements which attracted my attention 
the first was composed of birch-trees cut down through the centre, with th 


branches chopped off within a foot of the trees. Half-a-dozen of these timbers, 


about seven feet long, were tied together with twigs of trees, the flat side up 
and the prongs of the branches down. Put two rough poles for shafts into 
this contrivance and the Russian peasant’s harrow is complete; price, 
nothing. Timofia told me that it did very well for his light sandy land, and 
that, if he found it rather light sometimes, he put a heavy stone on it. The 


other instrument was a plough, having two turned-up prongs like Dutel: 
skates, ten inches apart, set in a rough wooden frame; betwixt them a pro- 
jecting movable scoop for turning over the ground. This scoop had to be 
reversed every time Timofia turned his horses. He said this was a very dear 
implement, for iron had to be used in its construction. It cost evenas much 
as two roubles, or about six shillings.” 


t 


Roads are better since Peter’s day—let alone the military railroad that 





York, for instance, will not follow the wise serpent’s example. If a house | 
can be obtained, or better, a suite of rooms properly, or even indifferently, 
fitted for housekeeping, the expense of living will be less, and its pleasures 
vastly greater. But note: the rent should not be more than two-ni 

the income. This being arranged, Mrs. Warren, or Mrs. Stowe, 
writer on the subject, may be consulted with advantage. So n 

ever, must be appropriated for rent, so much for provisions, so mu 

surance, for wages, for fuel, for light, for incidental expenses. Any one’s 


experience will give the items that are not to be “crowded out 
year’s account carefully sifted will give the proportions. 

When all these things have been classified and estimated for, nothing 
left to be done but to keep as much within the estimates as may be prac 
ticable without meanness. Should there remain a surplus beyond the 
amount which it is considered prudent to lay by for the proverbial “ rainy 


_ 


‘ 


Nicholas ruled from Petersburg to Moscow—when even in Moscow thes 


were timbered like a bridge, and were only tolerable in winter when snow 
buried. The necessities of vast territory have perfected this means of 
munication, so that, by horse-flesh at least, it is doubtful if in ans 

try transportation is so swift, so certaia, and so cheap; and the imposi 

n laid upon individual peasants and communes to furnish horses an 
vehicles is one of the most justifiable oppressions peculiar to the late régime 


dur author has the usual story of wolf-hunting, subjective and objective. 


He also confirms the old charge that a Russian is not to be brought to use 


_|and keep his horse well ; while he does full justice to the honesty and fidelity 
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of the poor yeamshick (land-carrier), with his touching proverb, “ It is only | 
the lazy who don’t wallop us.” 

What was the appearance of the serfs’ 
changes, but it has not affected the long beard, forsworn together with their 
mother tongue by the Russian nobility and bourgeoisie. Czar Peter found | 
his people wearing long clothes hanging down to the ground, “ to which | 
sort of dress,” says a contemporary, “they stuck very obstinately.”” The | 


Cotton has wrought some | 


autocrat tried to cut off gowns and beards together, men being set at street | 
corners With scissors, as they have since lain in wait for Confederate buttons; | 
but the hair resisted where the cloth gave way, or else grew out again defi- 
antly. This is the picture drawn in 1720: 

“The peasants wear a coarse coat reaching to the knee, and in the 
summer-time they let the shirt, which is but short, hang out over the 
breeches, and gird it with a girdle, into which they put a great knife with a 
sheath before, a whip on one side, and their fur gloves and hatchet behind. 
Their hair is cropt to their ears, and their heads covered winter and summer 
with a fureap. ‘Their beards remain yet untouched, their hands being too 
clumsy to handle a razor. ‘Their shoes are tied together with bast, for they 
know no better,” ete., ete. 

In 1860 our author writes : 


“In outward expression the Russian serf is a mere clod of the valley. 
His dress is seldom varied. A little round low-crowned black felt hat, with 
narrow turned-up rims, covers the usual profusion of brown or carroty 
tangled locks, which are sometimes parted in front and cut straight at the 
neck. Every serf I have seen, who had reached manhood, had a beard, 
whiskers, and moustache, untouched by razor or scissors; so that most of 
these natural beards were magnificently long, rolling in soft curls, or spread- 
ing and bushy. Count Pomerin’s serfs were profusely hairy under 
their hats, were dressed in loose, often ragged, coats of grey, brown, or black 
felt, or in cloth, coarse as ‘Hieland heather,’ reaching a little below the 
knees, and held together at the waist by a belt, like a narrow horse-girth. 
Under the coat would be found either a striped cotton or plaid linen shirt of 
the coarsest material, called ‘crash,’ sometimes used for kitchen towels. 
‘Trowsers of the same material were stuck into brown or grey felt boots, and 
the toes within the boots would be wrapped around with a coarse linen rag 
in lieu of stockings. On their hands the serfs wear fingerless leather mittens; 
and in the girth-belt, on the rivht hip, carry a short-handled axe.” 

It would be interesting, if space permitted, to compare in like manner 
the present with the more ancient style of Russian baths. There is an 
amusing chapter on Russian shopmen, who out-Hebrew the Hebrews in 
sharpness, as has always been the case, and has caused the severity of the 
restrictions on the trading of Jews to be regarded as rather a mercy to the 
latter. ‘The freaks of an “ old-believer ’ domestic—one of a sect to whom 
the reforms of the patriarch Nikon were not palatable—are told with great 
relish and a remarkable freedom trom resentment. The general character 
of the personal services rendered by household serfs is portrayed with abso- 
lute accuracy, and will vividly remind the reader of the recent condition of 
the South. Sinée we take occasion to remark here that Peter the Great un 
wittingly confounded these household serfs with those of the country by an 
undiscriminating census, in which their different state and origin were en. 
tirely overlooked, we must observe that in matters of history the book before 
us is not to be trusted. Its account of the origin of serfdom is absurdly 
imaginary, the iniquity of that business falling on the usurper Boris Godou- 
noff, who, in 1593, forbade the peasants of landed proprietors to quit the soil, | 
and so made it possible for them afterwards to be sold apart from the land | 
and apart from their families, even down to the present reign. So our 
author's account of the lower orders of the priesthood, truthful as it un- | 
doubtedly is, is likely to mislead from his omission to suggest the reasons | 
for this shocking abasement, which are to be found first in the fact that, | 











though a part of the state religion, they are forced to look for their support } 
f 
i 


to their ignorant parishioners ; second, that the language of the Scriptures | 
(the old Slavonian stretched to the exigencies of new ideas) is not intelligible | 
to the common people; third, that there is almost no moral preaching . | 
fourth, that the style of those who do preach—bishops and metropolitans— 
isa mixture of the Scriptural and the vulgar dialect, given in the vulgar | 
pronunciation, which is not the pronunciation of the elevated classes. It | 
dloes not appear, either, that our author quite understood the nature of the 
patriarchate abolished by Peter L, nor the fundamental difference in the 
hierarchy of the Greek and Roman Churches. 

Something we should like to add about the great sources of corruption 
and degradation in Russia—corporal punishment with the knout and stick, 
which, we may be sure, will soon follow capital punishment into oblivion— 
the pestilential “ fabriques,” or manufacturing establishments, also destined 
to be purified—and the drinking habits of the people, fostered by the Gov- 
ernment monopoly of the manufacture and sale of brandy. Here, too, we 
may look for speedy reform, as Russia casts aside those protective notions 





which have, perhaps, never been so signally refuted as in her example. The |! ~~ 
Emperor's conrt to-day is not the bear-garden that it was when the great |! 
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ation. 





Peter gave the light-headed ambassadors to his court “ sleepy drinks, that 


| their senses, unintelligent of his insufficience, might, though they could not 


praise him, as little accuse.” But when, as has been estimated, from 30,060 
to 200,000 people perish annually from (too generally adulterated) brandy, a 
frightful barathrum of crime and immorality is foreshadowed. Already the 
author had witnessed a marked revolution in the material condition of the 
villagers since Alexander’s fiat had made them freemen. Perhaps, in the 


| . . . © 
second volume which he promises us, he will have much more to report in 


the same connection ; perhaps, also, he will modify his denial of proper gra 
titude in the serfs for their great deliverance, and of a just understanding of 
the meaning of liberty. 

—_o oe 


HERVEY’S POEMS.* 


“TuHat his career was to a certain extent a vie manquée can scarcely be 
denied ; but those who have experienced the remorse which must sooner or 
later attend the issue of opportunities unimproved and talents comparatively 
neglected may readily understand how severely the consequences may have 
pressed upon him.” This was said of Mr. Hervey by one of his friends in 
the London Art Journal. Certainly the suggestion is charitable, and, prop- 
erly enough, it may be allowed its weight in making up a judgment upon 
his or any man’s life and work. Nor do we doubt its truth. We do wish, 
however, if this offence must needs come—and it is a very old one, and will 
never, we suppose, be out of fashion—that the remorse for it could be a 
repentance without poetical works ; and if secret repentance is too much to 
ask for, we trust it will not seem too harsh to wish that the next best thing 
might be done, and the resultant poems be left obscure in the tearful 
“ Amulets” and “ Poetical Sketch-Books” and “ Friendship’s Offerings ” in 
which it is their custom first to see the light. Why should they be torn 
from their natural companions, the lackadaisical mezzotints of the “ Literary 
Souvenirs?” There is a place for everything ; let everything be in its place. 
Since the first half of the saying gives to these things their only color of 
excuse for existence, the second half of it should be scrupulously and grate 
fully observed. 

“To Myra,” one of many hundreds of “ Myras,” Mr. Hervey sings in the 
manner following : 


* | leave thee now, my spirit’s love ! 
All bright in youth’s unclouded light ; 
With sunshine round and hope above, 
Thou scarce hast learned to dream of night 


* Yet night wél/7 come! Thy bounding heart 
Must watch its idols melt away: 
And oh, thy soul must learn to part 

With much that made thy childhood gay ! 


* But should we meet in darker years, 
When clouds have gathered round thy brow, 
How far more precious in thy tears, 
Than in thy glow of gladness, now! 


‘* Then come to me; thy wounded heart 
Shall find it has a haven still— 
One bosom—faithless as thou art 
All, all thine own, mid good and ill! 


** Thon leavest me for the world !—then go!” 


and so forth. There are three or four more stanzas of it, all like the first 
three or four, and there are, we suppose, three or four hundred such stanzas 
in the book. Now that Miss Julia Mills writes no more letters to Dora 
Spenlow, and Dora writes no more back to J. M., it is impossible to see who 
are to make any use, or fancy that they derive any pleasure, from this sort 
of melodious woe. The italicizing, by the way, is not ours; but is either 
the author’s or the editor’s. It is a resource too lavishly used ina part of 
this piece following, which is entitled “ All Alone ” : 


“am all alone !—and the visions that play 
Round life’s young days have passed away ; 
And the songs are hushed that gladness sings ; 
And the hopes that I cherished have made them wings 
And the light of my heart is dimmed and gone, 
And I sit in my sorrow, and all alone. 


‘* And the forms which I fondly loved are flown, 
And friends have departed, one by one ; 
And memory sits, whole lonely hours, 
And weaves her wreath of hope’s faded flowers, 
Aud weeps o’er the chaplet, when no one is neat 
To gaze on her grief, or to chide her tear. 


* And the home of my childhood is distant far, 
And I walk in a land where strangers are ; 
And the looks that I meet and the sounds that I hear, 
Are not light to my spirit nor song to MY ear ; 
And sunshine is round me—which / cannot see, 
And eyes that beam kindness, BUT NOT FOR ME.” 


In a strain somewhat different, or not different, is this sonnet, almost 


* “The Poems of Thomas Kibble Hervey. Edited by Mrs. T, K, Hervey. Witha 
Memoir.” * Blue and Gold.” Ticknor & Fields, Boston. 1566. 
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the only sonnet in the volume. The author’s strength does not lie in 
sonnets : 
SONNET. 


** As one who saileth far o’er tropic seas 
From his own home on some dim northern land, 
‘Tasteth New odors on each wingéd breeze, 
3y which his heart is stirred and forehead fanned ; 
And sees his old familiar stars decline, 
As brighter stars come clouding to his eye, 
Changing his childhood’s heaven beyond THE LINE, 
For the rich pageant of a southern sky, 
So as our vessel nears THE LINE that parts 
Man from the fields where boyhood’s wreaths were twined, 
New scents and stars come up our burning hearts 
Aud more and brighter than we leave behind. 
But oh, the breeze that whispered, still, like truth! 
The cool, clear starlights of my vanished youth !” 


This is more cheerful in its tone than nine-tenths of the book. Open it 


almost anywhere, and still you find a world lamentably full of emptiness, 


“a dreary sea, a dreary strand, the spirit’s Labrador ;’ lacerated hearts | 


“tutored not to weep, where grief lies hushed but not asleep; “ hopes 
that, like the prophet’s gourd, grew up to perish in a night,” and “ hopes 
that may not bud amid my spirit’s gloom,” and “ hope that’s been—like 
thee, like thee—a lost and perished thing,” and “ hope and the dreams of hope 
which lie dead,” and “ hopes I nursed to see them die,” and blighted bosoms 
and withered bowers, and waste and desolate tracks, and faded wreaths, 
and, in short, all the immemorial and inevitable consequents—sad enough 
when one thinks of them as such—of the “ opportunities unimproved, and 
It is a class 


” 


talents comparatively neglected,” of a certain class of people. 
of people of whom the world has a right to ask more virtue or less noise. 

Some of the many verses of Hervey’s writing which were suggested by 
pictures or pieces of sculpture, and written, we suppose, to make so much 
letterpress to accompany engravings in th. magazines and annuals, show 
more taste and knowledge by far thau is usually possessed by the prac- 
titioners of gift-book poetry. And in some of the charades, and in a pro- 
duction entitled ‘“ The Devil’s Progress,” and avowedly modelled upon the 
famous “ Devil’s Walk,” he gets clear for a little while of his prevailing 
lugubrious flatness. But we find nothing that, as a poem, or even as poetry 
in the rough, deserves a moment’s consideration. 

Prefixed to the poems is a memoir of the author, prepared, we suppose, 
by the editor, and very ill done. 
whole: “No man should venture to write the life of his world-fellow until 
he has left his own youth far behind him.” We gather from the memoir 
that Thomas Kibble Hervey was a Scotchman, whose parents, removing from 
Paisley, took him to England about 1802 or 1803; that he was educated at 
the Manchester Free Grammar School ; that on leaving school he was ar- 
ticled to a firm of solicitors, and went up to London, where soon he began 
to study conveyancing ; but in accordance with the advice of Serjeant 


Trinity College. He resided in Cambridge only two years, and in 1820, 
having just published a poem called “ Australia,” originally begun as a prize 
poem, he left the university without a degree, and “led a life of pleasure, 
mixed with literary pursuits,’ in London. Thenceforward he contributed 
voluminously to many periodicals and annuals, for eight years was editor of 
the Atheneum, and in 1859 died at the age of sixty. 





77> 


OHARLES LAMB.* 


It must be that Charles Lamb is not so well known in England as here. 

Or it may be that this memoir, being the work of an aged man who may be 
supposed somewhat unacquainted with late contemporary literature, is for that 
reason largely made up of matter with which we of this generation, on both 
sides of the water, were before quite familiar. At any rate, those of the 
friends of Elia who never knew him in the flesh, but have learned to love 
him in his books and letters, and as he is shown in Talfourd’s story of his 
life, will find that this volume has very little that is new to tell them. They 
will, however, be glad of its publication, for it is that old and most pathetic 
story well told. It is sure of a pleased and sympathetic audience. For 
though there may be other modern English writers who have a far greater 
number of followers, a greater number of fervent admirers ; though Carlyle, 
for instance, has more worshipping disciples, Macaulay more imitators, 
Dickens, or, to go a little further back, Scott, more of those readers who read 
only Dickens or Scott, though Thackeray has the allegiance of more men— 
men of the world, whose tone of thought and whose opinions of life and 
views of human nature are formed and colored by his—and though, perhaps, 
all of these were minds of greater force and weight than Lamb’s, yet this, at 
all events, is true, that, not even excepting poor Goldsmith, there is no writer of 
Boston: Roberts Brothers 


A Memoir. Barry Cornwall,” 


** Charles Lamb. 
1866, Pp. 304 


A sentence may serve as a sample of the | 
| 


The Nation. 
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this last hundred years to whom his readers give nearly so much of their lov- 
ing friendliness and warm respect as to this most companionlike and dear 
and delightful of the English humorists. Doubtless it is because Lamb 
was a humorist that this is so; in the writings of humorists it being the 
man himself, his weaknesses, his faults and foibles, as well as his better 
part that we see, and so we get to have a strong personal feeling for him. 
It is as a mind, and not as a man, that one likes Emerson, for instance. But 
only Emerson can easily think of Montaigne as a mind, and not a man. 
And in the case of Lamb his readers experience, in the fullest measure of it, 
that fellow-feeling which makes us kind. We listen, then, to Barry Corn 
wall’s recollections of his intimate friend with all the pleasure with which 
we hear kind talk about a favorite companion gone, and do not insist that 
it shall be wholly new. Some of it, however, is new in part. This incident 
could hardly have been told by any one but Mr. Procter himself. It is a 
passage which serves to show that feature of the book of which we have 
spoken as a fault ; for, except the strictly personal matter related in it, there 
is nothing that has not been well said before : 

“Lamb's charity extended to all things. I never heard him speak spite 
fully of any author. He thought that every one should have a clear stage 
unobstructed. His heart, young at all times, never grew hard or callous 
during lite. There was always in it a tender spot, which time was unable 
to touch. He gave away greatly, when the amount of his means is taken 
into consideration ; he gave away money—even annuities, I believe—to old 
impoverished friends whose wants were known to him. I remember that 
once, When we were sauntering together on Pentonville Hill, and he noticed 
great depression in me, which he attributed to want of money, he said, 
suddenly, in his stammering way, ‘My dear boy, I—I have a quantity otf 
useless things. I have now—in my desk, a—a hundred pounds—that 1 
don’t—don’t Anow what to do with. Take it.” | was much touched; but | 
assured him that my depression did not arise from want of money.” 


And this, we believe, contains something new. We would remark, by 
the way, that if Lamb’s idea of the respect and admiration due the mad 
duchess was, perhaps, strained and a little whimsical, Mr. Procter’s, appar 
ently, is toolow. It was a poet worth liking who wrote the lines beginning 
“Give me, O indulgent fate 
Give me yet, before I die, 
Some sweet but absolute retreat 


Lamb, had he foreseen the despite done her name in this volume, would, 


/some night, have read those verses to his friend and saved her the dishonor. 


“He liked best those who had not thriven with posterity: his reverence 


| for Margaret, Duchess of Newcastle, can only be explained in this way. It 
;must not be forgotten that his pity or generosity toward neglected authors 


extended also to all whom the goddess of Good Fortune had slighted. In 
this list were included all who had suffered in purse or in repute. He was 
ready to defend man or beast, whenever unjustly attacked. IL remember 


on 3 > ee : : ; | that, at one of the monthly magazine dinners, when John Wilkes was too 
Scriven, in whose oflice he was, his father sent him to Cambridge to! 
replying, When the blackbirds were reported to have stolen all his cherries, 


roughly handled, Lamb quoted the story (not generally known) of his 


‘ Poor birds, they are welcome.’ He said that those impulsive words showed 
the inner nature of the man more truly than all his political speeches.” 

Mr. Procter is fully at one with his readers in the deep respect which is 
at the bottom of his love tor Lamb. He knew as they know, and as the 
readers of Elia did not in his lifetime know, the truly heroic beauty of Lamb's 


' 
i life. This knowledge gave him eyes to see rightly all Lamb's actions, and 


enabled him to judge, without misconception, his friend’s words and ways. 


| The idea of the memoir which is central, which gives it a rare artistic com 


pleteness, the one constantly recurring, and to which all its other facts and 


{ideas are made subordinate and subsidiary, is well expressed at the outset 


in the following words : 


“The fact that distinguished Charles Lamb from other men was his 
entire devotion to one grand and tender purpose. There is, probably, a 
romance involved in every life. In his life it exceeded that of others. In 
gravity, in acuteness, in his noble battle with a great calamity, it was 
beyond the rest. Neither pleasure nor toil ever distracted him from his 
holy purpose. Everything was made subservient to it. He had an insane 
sister, Who in a moment of uncontrollable madness had unconsciously 
destroyed her own mother; and to protect and save this sister—a gentle 
woman, who had watched like a mother over his own infancy—the whole 
length of his life was devoted. What he endured, through the space of 
nearly forty years, from the incessant fear and frequent recurrence of his 
sister's insanity, can now only be conjectured. In this constant and uncom 
plaining endurance, and in his steady adherence to a great principle of con 
duct, his life was heroic.” 

It is a story that can hardly be too often told, and from the telling of 
which we may expect great good in these days when young people, not so 
bad as weak, write “ Emily Chesters ” and inculcate the meanest, most selfish 
succumbing to circumstances. Let them read this story of a life of continual 
self-sacrifice, and remember that all 


* Life needs for life ie possible to will.’ 
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Articles on any of the subjects usually discussed in this journal will be received from | the next three months to undoing the mischief they have done, to dissi- 
pating the delusions which they have helped to spread at the South; to 
diffusing in those States which were not present when this amendment 


any quarter. If used, they will be liberally paid for ; if rejected, they will be returned to 


the writers on the receipt of the requisite amount of postage stamps. . : ps 
was proposed just and true notions of its scope and tendency and 


Ali Communications which pertain to the literary management of THE NATION showld | policy : to satisfying them that it is expedient, moderate, and 
be addressed to the Kaditor. | Magnanimous—one which, considering all the circumstances of the 
| case, the provocations we have received, the passions which have been 


| roused, the fierceness of the struggle in which we have been engaged, 


WORK FOR “CONSERVATIVE” REPUBLICANS. 


Tir New York Times confessed on Monday morning that “ there 
is no difference of opinion in the Union party, and very little anywhere 
else, as to the wisdom of ratifying the Constitutional Amendment.” It | 
also admits “that the objects sought to be attained by the amendment | 
are important and desirable,” and defends the various sections of the 
amendment seriatim. It closes by saying: 

y Sayin; 
| 

“The amendment now awaits the action of the Legislatures of the | 
several States. It is just in itself, and its adoption, by remedying injustice | 
and providing for the public safety, would do much toward tranquilizing | 
public sentiment and preparing the way for the more speedy restoration of 
peace and harmony to all sections of our common Union. It is greatly to be 
regretted that all the States were not represented in the Congress by which 
it was proposed ; but it is submitted to them all for their consideration and 
action. Nothing would conduce more to the public peace than its speedy 
ratification, especially by those States which are to be most directly affected 
bY its provisions.” 


This is what moderate and intelligent men of the party of Congress 
have been saying all along, and this is what we took the liberty of say- 
ing last week. It is, no doubt, “ greatly to be regretted that all the 
States were not represented in the Congress by which it was proposed,” 
as it is to be regretted that they did not participate in all the legisla- 
tion of the last five years; but, as nobody is to blame for their absence 
but themselves, we do not think this circumstance possesses any mate- 
rial importance, All lamentations over it are about as sensible and 
pertinent as those of a debtor that he is not a creditor, or a criminal 
that he is not a judge. 

Inasmuch as the address of the Philadelphia Convention spoke of 
the conditions of readmission which Congress seeks to impose on the 
South, and which the Times here characterizes as just and reasonable 
in themselves, as “ humiliations” which the Southerners could not sub- 
mit to “without proving themselves unworthy citizens of a free coun- 
try, degenerate sons of a heroic ancestry, unfit ever to become guar- 
(lians of the rights and liberties bequeathed to us by the fathers and 
founders of the republic,” we take it for granted that a change has 
come over the opinions of those who deserted the Union party for the 
purpose of confirming Mr. Johnson in his delusions and usurpations, 
and that they are all coming back again. The language and nomina- 
tions of the Democratic party in the recent conventions in this State 
and elsewhere prove, in fact, that the idea of building up “a new 
party ” really never entered into the heads of the mass of Mr, Johnson’s 
supporters, What they have had in view has been the resuscitation of 
the Copperhead organization under Mr, Johnson’s auspices, and, under 
cover of zeal for the Union, giving it a new name, and infusing into it 
Southerners. They enjoyed a little success, as 
might have been expected, in Philadelphia; but when the State 
branches began to work all over the country, removed from Mr, Doo- 


a few “ penitent ” 


little’s supervision, the true nature of the organization was revealed, 
aml it was, almost in a week, blasted by public opinion. It might 
have taken a little longer to destroy it but for Mr. Johnson’s speeches. 
They furnished the needed gloss on the address and resolutions. After 





one or two had been delivered, everybody understood the movement | 
just as well as if he had been present at the inmost caucuses. It may 


now be consider¢ d a ad. 


Those members of the Union party, however, who helped to set it 


going, owe some atonement to the public which they have treated with | 


outrage and contempt. Anybody, for instance, who got up, or aided 


and abetted in the getting up of the little tableau in which “ South | 
Carolina and Massachusetts walked into the convention arm-in-arm,” | 


owes an apology, as ample as it can be made, to “ every man, woman, 
and child,” as Mr, Johnson would say, in the United States. Even the 





idiots and lunatics have cause to complain of him. | 


But apology is not sutlicient. They are morally bound to devote 


the magnitude and completeness of the victory we have achieved, 
must for ever commend itself to the conscience of the civilized world as 
the most moderate, merciful, and considerate conditions that conqueror 
ever offered to conquered. We say deliberately that there is not on record 
an example of such forbearance; that it marks a great advance in public 
morality, a great increase in the influence of religious feeling on politi- 


| cal action, that a victorious people should offer to a prostrate enemy, 


who had hissed out hate and contumely to the very hour of his over- 
throw, terms of peace and union which bind him to nothing but to do 


justice and love mercy. 


The Charlottesville Chronicle, a Virginian paper, which is, on the 
whole, reasonable, accuses us, in commenting on the nature of the Con- 
stitutional Amendment in the same terms two weeks ago, of having 
“ let loose the fires of hell.” This is, of course, Southern for displaying 
rancor or malignity. It considers the Southern population the worst 
treated of all the conquered nations of history, and cites in proof 
the loss of its slaves, and the clause of the amendment which <«is- 
qualifies for office persons who, after having sworn allegiance to our 
Government, took service with its enemies. It is to be observed that 
this disqualification is not perpetual. It may be removed at any time 
by a two-thirds vote of Congress, and that it would be removed after 
a year or two of order and quiet, we have no sort of doubt. But with 
anybody who sees in this a hardship, we really do not know how to 
argue. For two persons to discuss with profit whether a thing is just or 
merciful, they must have some common notions of mercy and justice ; 


| just as to discuss with profit a question of social justice or propriety, 


they must belong to the same civilization, and have been brought up 
under codes of manners having at least the same basis. If a servant 
insists upon it, for instance, that after having left your service suddenly 
to head a gang of robbers in an attack on your house, and having been 
arrested by the police and forgiven by you, you are bound either ime- 
diately to take him back again or help him to find another place, there is 
really noreply to be made to him or his advocates. He has got into ethical 
regions to which none of us are prepared to follow him. So, also, 
when a servant of this Government who has sworn solemnly to bear 
true allegiance to it deliberately seizes the first epportunity that pre- 
sents itself to labor for its overthrow, and is defeated after a bloody 
struggle, and then accuses us of barbarity for not letting him dmme- 
diately fill any public office to which he can secure his election, and 
wield authority over the citizens of the United States, argument with 
him is useless. The only course left us is to lay the facts before the 
civilized world, and ask it to judge. 

The abolition of slavery was, no doubt, a severe blow to many in- 
dividual Southerners, but to the community at large it was a great 
gain. The slave, as a mass of flesh and blood, was absolutely worth- 
less ina commercial sense. It was his labor which made him valuable, 
and his labor remains to the South, and remains under conditions 
which make it vastly more profitable than ever it was before. [esides, 
the fall of slavery was a necessary result of the war, not a condition 


imposed on the vanquished. We are no more to blame for it than for 


the destruction of any other kind of property caused by the operations 
of the armies. It fell because our authority was substituted, as the re- 
sult of our military successes, for the authority of the States; and to 
have asked us to maintain it would have been asking the victors to 
submit to terms imposed by the vanquished, to uphold at the request 


| . . . . . . . . 
of defeated enemies an institution which we consider immoral and op- 


posed to the spirit of our government and society. The Highland 
clans, during many centuries, drew a good annual revenue from raids 
on the Lowlands, and were as satisfied of the morality of cattle-lifting 
and levying black-mail, when done on a grand scale, as Mr. A. I. 
Stephens of the morality of slaveholding. But when an end was put 
to these forays in 1745, it was not because he gave security to Low- 
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land farm-yards and hen-roosts that the Duke of Cumberland was held 
up to execration. It was because he slew hundreds in cold blood 
when the fighting was over. How many rebels have perished under 
our axes or halters ? 


atid 


PERSONALITIES IN POLITICS. 


WE have received from friendly sources letters, couched not always 
in respectful language, representing the error and even the sinfulness of 
our occasional strictures on men who represent ideas which we ourselves 
earnestly advocate, and are champions of causes which we with them 
hold dear. Without going into a detailed defence of our own criti- 
cisms, which might be unsatisfactory to our correspondents, we will 
attempt to state the principle we have adopted for our guidance, and 
have tried, possibly without invariable or absolute success, to act on. 
In this country, where there is no standard of political opinion fixed by 
authority, supported by government, or made venerable by tradition, 
but where opinion, even on primary questions, is, by means of debate 
and discussion, continually a-making, it is of first moment that all 
political and social doctrines should be tried on their merits by rational 
criticism. The party press, especially in party times, cannot be ex- 
pected to do this, for it is engaged in working up particular cases, in 
meeting special emergencies, and in assailing or defending immediate 
It must, therefore, sink the fundamental to some degree in the 
transient ; must not be too nice in distinctions or over-fine in qualifica- 


points. 
tions; and, having to carry an issue, must bring up at the moment all 
the forces within reach, though in doing so it weaken for the time the 
strength of important posts. Hence it becomes the more urgent duty 
of the independent press to look after these prime interests, to take 
ideas at their essential value, to try principles by their weight in the 
scales of judgment, to winnow the wheat from the chaff with which 
party discussions cover the mental surface of the time, and to contribute 
something, week by week, to the sum of rational belief on which the 
community must live and grow, if it is to live and grow according to 
the law of its civilization. The office of clear, candid, comprehensive, 
independent criticism, as judicial as it is possible to make it, cannot be 
held in too high esteem. If we cannot have it, we cannot have well- 
grounded political convictions, but shall be torn up from the roots by 
every convulsion of party passion. 

It is admitted that such criticism of principles cannot be carried on 
without some criticism of the men who represent and maintain them. 





Personalities are necessarily involved in our politics, for it is often 


extremely difficult to separate ideas from the peculiarities of the men 
who initiate or sustain them. Those peculiarities are not seldom an 
element in the composition of the ideas, so that we are unable to decide 
what a doctrine is worth till we have rendered account of the charac- 
teristics of its exponents, in so far as they are involved in the question 
at issue. If Mr. Wendell Phillips assumes an air of infallibility not | 
always justified by the facts or arguments at his command, no personal 
admiration for him should tempt a fair mind to put that feature out of | 
view. If Mr. Thaddeus Stevens allows a passionate enthusiasm to mis- | 
lead his judgment in a case of vital concern, justice demands that such | 
an element should be noted and allowed for. If Mr. Charles Sumner | 
permits his convictions to run into dogmatism, and lends the undue | 
force of a vehement temper to the momentum of his argument, the 

truth is more than Mr. Sumner; and he would be the last to desire | 
that a respect for his character, ability, or magnificent service | 
should blind any one to the mischief that might follow an unnoticed 

flaw in his mental constitution. If Mr. Horace Greeley, in the heat 

of a momentous canvass, gives undue license to his extraordinary 


power as a partisan writer, and mixes too much polemical animus with 
his discussions, it is but fair that the public should understand that 
too, and should learn to discriminate between the arguments of the 
thinker and the “ points” of the political leader. 

If it be urged that in this way we injure the intluence of the ablest 
and noblest leaders, we reply that our purpose is to estimate that intflu- 
ence precisely and reduce it within its just dimensions. No leader 
should have an undue influence through the force of his personal mag- | 
netism; no man should have an illegitimate influence through the | 
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|} saved from blunders by their astuteness, but have been base 


| self and to the country. 
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trick of his talent ; no man, on one side or the other, should enjoy an 
influence through his weaknesses or defects which he could not exert 
through his powers and virtues; and if the former conceal, displace, 
or counteract the latter, the public should be saved from such a mis- 
fortune by timely criticism. The men we have mentioned will always 
exert, through their ability, a merited and mighty influence, which the 
pruning-knife of criticism will, instead of impairing, help to make 
sound and wholesome for permanent use. Though even of such influ 
ence the educators of the people should be reasonably jealous, for just 
so far as it obtains sway it interferes with the independent investiya 
tion of opinions. 

But this criticism of personal qualifications that we advocate a 
necessary to the attainment of correct judgments is a ver 
thing from the criticism of private character that is res 


ith rent 


the 


irted to for 
compassing of party ends. That is as unjustifiable as the other is in 
dispensable. The moral character of 


directly, or within the scope of our observat 


& man is rarely implicated 


ion, in his political 
social opinions, and we hold it to be as unwise as it is unfair, un 


and uncharitable to confound questions of opinion with questions of 


| 
purpose, intention, or motive. To say that a change of policy implies 
a change of heart, that the abandonment of a party on a temporary 
issue is equivalent to the desertion of a great moral principle; that a 
mistake is a fall, and a blunder an apostasy; to call a man a traitor, 
hypocrite, fool, knave, abandoned villain, and whelp of sin because he 


does not repeat the party creed word for word, or tread in tile the bee 


line of party tactics, or consent to swallow the smallest grain of inter 


ence prescribed by the party physicians—is one of those outrageous ab 
surdities which honest men cannot abide patiently ; and the habit, so 
common as to be invariable among us, of ascribing baseness, meanness, 
avarice, cunning, ambition, and whatever other turpitude ean bi 


ined 


may 
or, in detault of turpitude, idiocy, lunacy, softening of the brain 
—not to political opponents merely, but to those who are but remotely 
suspected of being political opponents, calls for the severest condem- 
nation of right-minded men. 


No cause deserves to thrive that has ri 


course to personal slander and random vituperation. No cause can be 


intelligently advocated on those terms. A man’s motives are his own, 


Till he chooses to declare them, we are bound to give him credit for 


good ones. No party monopolizes character. The purest men—John 


Newton, for instance, or Las Casas—have committed terrible blunders 
and still have remained pure men. been 


The most seltish men have 


men still. 


We have our own deliberate opinion of Andrew Johnson as a states 
man, administrator, politician, thinker, orator, and it is not a high 
one, as all our readers know. Indeed, we may say, it could not well 


be made lower. Still, as a man, we believe him to be honest in deem 


ing himself a true lover of the Union, a tirm defender of the Constitu 


| tion, a loyal friend of republican liberty, a champion of popular right 


To call him a Judas, a Mephistopheles, a “ besotted sans-culotte,” 
helps to no explanation of his position; that is sutliciently accounted 
for by his temperament, birth, education, experience as a Tennesseean. 
That he is limited, coarse, passionate, aggressive, stubborn, fanatical, 
all can see, an 


d all can understand why he cannot be anything else, 


That is our misfortune, but it is not his sin, To say it is simply to say 
what his antecedents justify us in saying ; 
motives or to blacken his character. 
any man’s under his conditions. 


but it is not to asperse his 
His character may be as good as 


If we may analyze Mr. Johnson without calumniating him, and de 
nounce his policy without dooming him to the traitor’s hell, how much 
more easily can we do so in the case of Mr. Beecher, whose antecedent: 
are so different, whose temperament is so much finer, whose character 
is cast in so much grander mould, whose history has been written in 
such luminous letters, whose career has been so magnificent as preacher, 
thinker, reformer, man, whose sympathies have been so true, who 
purposes have been so steadfast, whose words have been so outspoken, 
so unequivocal, so consistent, on all the great issues of the generation. 
We have said before, and we say again, that in our judgment he has 
committed a grave mistake, most unfortunate and mischievous to him- 
He is virtually giving aid and comfort to his 
old enemies, and is lending the immense weight of his name, we will 





y 


252 
not say of his character, to the cause which he has been fighting 
vrandly for twenty-five years. Shall we declare, then, that he is a 
* false clergyman,” that “he belongs to that class of ministers who 
suppose that in order to be a politician it is advisable to turn their 
hacks on morals and religion,” that “he is a foolish preacher who 
wishes to make out a case,” that “he is not so shallow that he alto- 
vether forgets to be knavish,” that, in discussing the condition of the 
freedmen, he * the 
That were a poor compliment to human nature. 
the record of a lifetime may 


shows extreme of heartlessness and baseness 7” 
Then history goes for 
nothing, and character goes for nothing ; 
be blotted by the misconception of an hour; a foolish word is to out- 
weigh a whole career of deeds; and a splendid fame, built up on ear- 
nestness, devotion, and consecrated ability, is to be blackened and 


ruined by a hurried letter ! 


the venom of partisan detraction can spoil it in a day, if years of 


strenuous life are not good against the foolish inference of a dema- 
pogue ¢ 

It is an insult to intelligence to say that Mr. Beecher’s most unfor- 
tunate position can only be explained on the theory of his personal 
infidelity to his convictions. No doubt, a man of his influence has 
been sought by men of the President’s party, whose ingenious repre- 
sentations had 2 momentary effect on a mind naturally disposed to 
listen to all sides of an argument, jealous of narrowness, on its guard 
against its own bias, and prone to give generous interpretations to op- 
posing views. Then, again, Mr. Beecher is rather a man of impulse 
than a man of intellect, a poet rather than a statesman or politician or 
His opinions no more contain his feelings than his 


a philosopher. 
Such men always indulge in vagaries 


feelings contain his opinions, 
from the excess of their enthusiasm ; they are fond of straying otf into 
side-paths, under the lead of a fancy; but the very frequency of their 
aberrations proves that they are sure of finding the high road at any 
moment. 
it is not necessary it is not wise, to implicate the character of a power- 
ful man, or of a man not powerful in his political views, especially 
when political views are shifting their bearings as they do with us. 
Character is a permanent force, good for all emergencies, and needful 
at all times. We cannot afford to play fast and loose with it ; if we do, 
we miss it in the time of greatest need. The world will not be three 
months older before these very calumniators will wish the calumny had 
never been uttered, will be glad to enthrone the man they slandered in 
the highest seats of popular regard, and will be as irrational in calling 
in his personal influence as they are now in ruling it out. Opinions 
pass, tactics alter, issues are dropped, views dissolve ; but it is of the 
utmost moment that well-earned personal influence should be carefully 
guarded and cherished ; for, whatever beside may be on the wrong side, 
that is ever onthe right. It is the supreme of folly to kill what may help 
a generation in order to secure point for a paragraph. 

Is our position, then, a plain one? For the sake of impartial criti- 
cism, in the interest of sober principles, that questions at issue may be 
kept well-defined and clear, that doctrines may be argued on their 
merits, that injustice may be avoided, that personal reputation may be 
unscathed and personal honor respected, that the right of free discus- 
sion may be maintained inviolate, and that the community may pre- 
serve reverence for its great and good men, at the same time that men 
learn reliance on their own judgments, we enter our protest against the 
prevalent introduction of personalities into politics. If our politics are 
ever to become noble, the practice must be abandoned. Sensitive men, 
and the most sensitive men are apt to be the finest, will shrink from 


the struggle with bullies and bruisers, and will leave the conduct of 


public affairs to the mob of unprincipled schemers. Already the 
habitual resort to personal vituperation operates as a terror to fair-mind- 
edness, as 2 bounty on hypocrisy, as a bribe to apostasy ; for none but 
the best can face it, and the best will not choose to face it. Every man 
has an interest in the politics of this country. Every good man has a 
sacred interest in their nobleness, and they who make it their profes- 
sion to have politics in their especial charge should see to it that 
tie good men who are interested in politics have weight according 
90d men who are not interested be- 


or 
5 


to their goodness, and that 


come 80, 
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What is the use of making a character if 


But whether this be so or not, it is not necessary, and if 
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WHY IT PAYS TO BUY GOLD. 

Tuk establishment of a new gold exchange in the lower hall of the 
New York Stock Exchange, under the auspices of leading members of 
both boards of brokers and quite a number of leading banking houses, 
has led to enquiry into the soundness of the rules which govern the 
trade in gold. Among other rules, the one which imposes a penalty 
of one-quarter of one per cent, for non-delivery has been anxiously dis 
cussed, For the benefit of readers out of Wall Street, we may explain 
that when a broker agrees to deliver to another broker one hundred 
shares of Erie at a given price on a given day, and fails to deliver the 
stock, the buyer’s remedy is to buy in the stock publicly in open mar- 
ket, through an official of one of the boards, and to hold the seller for 
any difference between the price at which he so buys in the stock and 
the price at which he had originally purchased it of the defaulting 
vendor; if the buyer neglects or elects not to avail himself of this 
remedy, he is held to assent to the postponement of the delivery till 
the following day. With gold the rule is different. If a man sells 
$10,000 gold and neglects to deliver it on the day it is due, he must 
pay one-quarter of one per cent.—say, $25—to the buyer by way of 
penalty for non-delivery, and a like penalty for each subsequent de- 
fault. The rule was established at a time when transactions in gold 
were loosely conducted, and it was highly desirable that speculators 
should be taught the necessity of a strict adherence to contracts. But 
in practice the rule has had an effect which was not anticipated by its 
framers. It established a normal—though fictitious—value for the use 
of gold. It started the idea that, instead of borrowing money to carry 
gold, holders might, by a judicious manipulation of the market, and 
by a combination among themselves, exact from short sellers and 
borrowers of gold a bonus for the use of specie from day to day. It 
accustomed operators to the notion that gold was so scarce that it 
ought to command a premium for immediate delivery. And in this 
way it led ultimately to the great speculative combinations for the rise 
in gold which very nearly ruined the Government in the last year of 
the war, and which now keeps the premium twenty to twenty-five per 
cent. higher than it was in March last. 

It has been calculated that a man who bought a million of gold 
on the 1st of March last, and has steadily lent it out ever since, has 
made 37 per cent. on his investment. If he bought his gold at 127, 
which was the average price in March, his gold now costs him 90 per 
As he can sell it at 144, he can realize 54 per cent., or $540,000 
What legitimate business offers such pro- 


cent. 
in currency, by selling out. 
tits as this ? 

It may well be questioned whether any such profits would have 
been realized, or any such operations undertaken, but for the one-quarter 
per cent. rule above mentioned. The great speculators who combined 
last spring to buy up all the floating gold in Wall Street relied upon 
the prospect of lending out their gold as their main source of profit. 
Merchants who borrowed gold for tht payment of duties, short sellers 
| who required gold for immediate delivery, agents of California shippers 
| who sola against remittances by steamers, were all at the mercy of the 
| little clique of gold-jobbers who had bought up the bulk of the float- 
lteg gold in Wall Street. If it had been Erie, or pork, or cotton, or 
wheat, there might have been some temporary inconvenience in effect- 
ing deliveries, but in the course of a day or two everything would 
have been smoothed over. But in the case of gold the borrowers were 
met at once with the rule of the Gold Room which arbitrarily dectares 
the daily value of gold to be one-quarter per cent. With this rule to 
back them, the cliques refused to lend their gold under one-eighth of 
one per cent. The merchants and the bears had no choice but to ac- 
cede to the terms proposed ; and hence, for days and weeks, the cliques 
were enabled to lend their gold at one-eighth or one-quarter per cent. 
daily. Had there been no one-quarter per cent. rule, it is very doubt- 
ful whether the cliques would have ventured to purchase all the float- 
ing gold of the Street, and it is quite likely that the bears, rather than 
pay a bonus for the use of gold, would have elected to have their con- 
tracts closed by an officer of the Gold Room. 

Opinions continue to differ with regard to the future course of gold. 
One set of men, in view of the heavy rains at the North-west, the un 
favorable reports from the South, and the prospect of heavy importa- 
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tions of goods frem Europe, expect gold to advance to higher points 
than it has touched since the fall of Richmond, Another set of men, 
dwelling upon the steady reduction of the national debt, and especially 
upon the liquidation of all those forms of indebtedness which stood in 
the way of contraction of the irredeemable paper money, cannot see 
why gold should rule higher now than it ruled in March last. So far 
as the crops are concerned, the public may rely upon it that the cur- 
rent reports are more likely to be under than over the fact. For twelve 
years we have heard the same story each successive year—the crop is 
ruined, cotton and corn, Yet each year we have seemingly had 
enough for ourselves and for Europe. It must always be borne in mind 
that the parties who circulate these stories about ruined crops have got 
stocks on hand for sale. On the other hand, the vast bank expansion 
is sure to lead to extravagant expenditures by individuals, and conse- 
quently to large importations of foreign goods. 
the European people invest in our five-twenty bonds, the better they 
like them, and, practically, they pay for hardware and dry goods just 


But, again, the more 


as effectually as cotton or corn. 

It seems to be a settled fact that the Government is not going to 
Europe is supplying all the bullion required for 
the payment of duties at our custom-houses. When the Treasury holds 
$100,000,000 of its own, it will be dangerous to buy gold for the rise. 
This will occur before New Year. 


« 
“ 


sell any more gold. 


ROMAN PEARLS. 
I. 

THE first view of the ruins in the Forum brought a keen sense of disap 
pointment. I knew that they could only be mere fragments and rubbish, 
but I was not prepared to find them so. I learned that I had all along 
secretly hoped for some dignity of neighborhood, some affectionate solicitude 
on the part of nature to redeem these works of art from the destruction that 
had befallen them. But in hollows below the level of the dirty cow-field, 
wandered over by evil-eyed buffaloes, and obscenely defiled by wild beasts 
of men, there stood here an arch, there a pillar, yonder a cluster of columns 


crowned by a bit of frieze ; and yonder, again, a fragment of temple, half | 
gorged by the facade of a hideous renaissance church ; then a height of | 


vaulted brick-work, and, leading on to the Coliseum, another arch, and then 
incoherent columns overthrown and mixed with dilapidated walls—mere 
phonographic consonants, dumbly representing the past, out of which all 
vocal glory had departed. The Coliseum itself does not so well express a 
certain phase of Roman life as does the Arena at Verona; it is larger only 
to the foot-rule, and it seemed not grander otherwise, while it is vastly more 
ruinous. Even the Pantheon failed to impress me at first sight, though I 
found myself disposed to return to it again and again, and to be more and 
more affected by it. 

Modern Rome seemed, first and last, hideous. It is the least interesting 


town in Italy, and the architecture is hopelessly ugly—especially the archi- 


over the depth at which it is buried. I confess that I was glad to get alto- | 
gether away from it after a first look at the ruins in the Forum, and to take | 


te 
refuge in the Conservatorio delle Mendicanti, where we were charged to see 
the little Virginia G. 

The Conservatorio, though a charitable institution, is not so entirely | 
meant for mendicants as its name would imply, but none of the many young | 
girls there were the children of rich men. They were often enough of 
parentage actually hungry and ragged, but they were often also the daugh- 
ters of honest poor folk, who paid a discreet sum toward their maintenance 
and education in the Conservatorio. Such was the case with the little Vir- 
ginia, whose father was at Florence, doubly impeded from seeing her by the 
fact that he had fought against the Pope for the Republic of 1848, and by 
the other fact that he had since wrought the Pope a yet deadlier injury by 
turning Protestant. 

Ringing a garrulous bell that continued to jingle some time after we 
were admitted, we found ourselves in a sort of reception-room, of the general 
quality of a cellar, and in the presence of a portress who was perceptibly 
preserved from mould only by the great pot of coals that stood in the centre 
of the place. Some young girls, rather pretty than not, attended the an 
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| the Conservatorio were much more numerous and striking 
tecture of the churches. The Papal city contrives at the beginning to hide now removed to the different museums.” 
the Imperial city from your thought, as it hides it in such a great degree | beautiful prospect left, which we were welcomie to « njoy i 
from your eye, and old Rome only occurs to you in a sort of stupid wonder | her, and presently, to our surprise, we 


~ 


W5 


> 
‘> 
tual as we had imagined it ; 
guarded by female friends, and asked at once to see the superi: 
perhaps, something 80 unusually reassuring to the recluses in our appear 
ance and manner that they had not thought it 

rigidly. It later occurred to this gentleman that the promptness with wiuch 
had 
flavor of self-interest in it, and that he who came to the Conservatorio in the 


but as the gentleman of the party was strongly 


or, there w: 


4s 


necessary to behave vers 


the pretty mendicants procured him an interview with the superior RY 


' 


Vet 


there was in this 


place of a father might have been fora moment ignorantly viewed as a 


dearer and tenderer possibility. From whatever danger 


error the superior soon appeared to rescue him, and we were invited into a 


more ceremonious apartment on the first floor, and the little Virginia was 


sent for. The visit of the strangers caused a tumult and interest in the 


quiet old Conservatorio of which it is hard to conceive now, and the excite 
ment grew tremendous when it appeared that the signori were Americani 
and Protestanti. We imparted a savor of novelty and importance to Vir 
ginia herself, and when she appeared, the superior and her assistant looked 


¢ 
ie 


t 
if 


} 


at her with no small curiosity and awe, of which the little maiden instantly 


became conscious, and began to take advantage. Accompanying us ovet 
the building and through the grounds, she cut her small friends wherever 
she met them, and was not more than respectful to the assistant 

It was from an instinct of hospitality that we were shown the Conserva 
We saw the 


1 
hl 


torio, and instructed in regard to all its purposes neat dormi 


tories with their battalions of little white beds; the kitchen with its gigantic 


ad 
coppers for boiling broth, and the refectory with the smell of the frugal 


dinners of cenerations of mendicants in it. The assistant was very proud of 
inner g Y} 


the neatness of everything, and was very glad to talk of that, or, indeed, 


It appears that the girls were taught reading and writin; 
+) 


at 
that 


anything else. 
and plain sewing when they were young, and the Conservatorio was 
chiefly sustained by pious contributions and bequests. Any lingering notion 
of the conventual character of the place was dispelled by the assistant’s 
hurrying to say, ‘ And when we can get the poor things well married, we 
are glad to do so,” 


Sut how does any one ever see them ° 


“Eh! well, that is easily managed. Once a month we dress the mai 
riageable girls in their best, and take them for a walk in the street. [f an 
honest young man falls in love with one of them going by, he comes to the 
superior, and describes her as well as he can, and demands to see her. She 


is called, and, if both are pleased, the marriage is arranged. You see it isa 
very simple affair.” 
whole busi- 


odd the 


ness, insomuch that I felt almost ashamed of marvelling at it 


And there was, to the assistant’s mind, nothing in 

Issuing from the back door of the convent, we ascended by stairs and 
gateways into garden spaces, chietly planted with turnips and the like poor 
but respectable vegtables, and curiously adorned with fragments of antique 
statuary, and here and there a fountain in a corner, trickling from moss 
grown rocks, and falling into a trough of travertine, about the feet of some 
poor old goddess or virtue who had forgotten what her name was. 

“Once,” the assistant said, speaking as if the thing had been within her 
} 


A 


recollection, though it must have been centurics before, “ the antiquities of 
but they were 
a 


Nevertheless they had still 


4 
i 


we would follow 


stepped from the garden upon the 


roof of the Temple of Peace. The assistant had not boasted without reason ; 
away before us stretched the Dead Sea of the Campagna, a level waste, and 
empty, but for the umbrella-palms that here and there waved like black 
plumes upon it, and for the arched lengths of the aqueduct, that seemed to stalk 
down from the ages across the melancholy expanse like files of giants, with 
now and then a ruinous gap in the line, as if one had fallen out weary by 
the way. The city ail round us glittered asleep in the dim December sun- 
shine, and far below us—on the length of the Forum over which the Appian 
Way stretched from the Capitoline Hill under the arch of Septimius Severus 
and the arch of Titus to the arch of Constantine, leaving the Coliseum on 
the left, and losing itself in the foliage of the suburbs—the Past seemed 
struggling to emerge from the ruins, and to re-shape and animate itself anew 

The effort was more successful than that which we had helped the Past to 
make when standing on the level of the Forum; but antiquity must have 
been painfully conscious of the incongruity of the red-legged Zouaves wan 

dering over the grass, and of the bewildered tourists trying to make het 

out with their Murrays. 

In a day or two after this we returned again to our Conservatorio, where 
we found that the excitement created by our first visit had been kept fully 


cient woman, and kindly acted as the ear-trumpet through which our wishes | alive by the events attending the photographing of Virginia for her father. 
were conveyed to her mind, The Conservatorio was not, so far, as conven | Not only Virginia was there to receive us, but her grandmother also—an old, 
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old woman, dumb through some infirmity of age, who could only weep and | nunlike dress of black, and the former in a long pilgrim’s coat of coarse blue 


sinile in token of her content. I think she had but a dim idea, after all, of 
what went on beyond the visible fact of Virginia’s photograph, and that she 


did not quite understand how we could cause it to be taken for her son.| with the pathos of penitence. 


She was deeply compassionated by the superior, who rendered her pity 
with a great deal of gesticulation, casting up her eyes, shrugging her 
shoulders, and sighing grievously. But the assistant’s cheerfulness could 
not be abated even by the spectacle of extreme age ; and she made the most 
of the whole occasion, recounting with great minuteness all the incidents of 
the visit to the photographer's, and running to get the dress Virginia sat in, 
that we might see how exactly it was given in the picture. Then she gave 
us much discourse concerning the Conservatorio and its usages, and seemed 
not to wish us to think that life there was altogether eventless. ‘“‘ Here we 
have also a little amusement,” she said. ‘ The girls have their relatives to 
visit them sometimes, and then in the evening they dance. Oh, they enjoy 
themselves! Lam half old (mezzo-vecchia). Iam done with these things. 
But for youth, always kept down, something lively is wanted.” 

When we took leave of these simple folks, we took leave of almost the 
only natural and unprepared aspect of Italian life which we were to see in 
Rome ; but we did not know this at the time. 

II. 

Indeed, it seems to me that all moisture of romance and adventure has 
been well-nigh sucked out of travel in Italy, and that compared with the old 
time, when the happy wayfarer journeyed by vettura through the innumer- 
able little states of the peninsula, halted every other mile to show !iis pass 
port, and was robbed by customs oéficers in every color of shabby uniform and 
every variety of cocked hat, the present railroad period is one of but stale 
and insipid tlavor. Something of life and nature remains, of course ; but tle 


hurried traveller sees little of it, and, passed from one grand hotel to another | 
| 
hn | 


without material change in the cooking or the methods of extortion, h 
might nearly as well remain at Paris. The Italians, who live to so great an 
extent by the travel through their country, learn our abominable languages, 
and minister to our detestable comfort and propriety, till we have slight 
chance to know them as we once could—musical, picturesque, and full of 
sweet, natural knaveries, graceful falsehood, and all uncleanness. Rome 
really belongs to the Anglo-Saxon nations, and the Pope and the Past seem 
to be carried on entirely for our diversion. Everything is systematized as 
thoroughly as in a museum where the objects are all ticketed ; and our pre- 
judices are consulted even down to alms-giving. Honest Beppo is gone from 
the steps in the Piazza di Spagna, and now the beggars are labelled like 
policemen, with an immense plate bearing the image of Saint Peter, so that 
you may know you give to a worthy person when you bestow on one of 
them, and not, alas! to some abandoned impostor, as in former days. One of 
these highly-recommended mendicants gave the last finish to the system, 
and begged of us in English! No custodian will answer you, if he can help 
it, in the Italian which he speaks so exquisitely, preferring to speak bad 
French instead ; and in all the shops on the Corso the English tongue is 
rigie “Hr. 

After our dear friends at the Conservatorio, I think we found one of the 
most simple and interesting of Romans in the monk whoshowed us the cata- 
combs of Saint Sebastian. These catacombs, he assured us, were not restored 
like those of Saint Calixtus, but were just as the martyrs left them ; and, as 
I do not remember to have read any traveller candid enough to say that 
they are formed merely of long, low, narrow, wandering underground pas- 
sages, lined on either side with tombs in tiers like the berths on a steamer, 
and expanding here and there into small square chambers, bearing the traces 
of ancient frescoes, and evidently used as chapels, I venture to offer the in- 
The reader is to keep in his mind darkness broken by wax- 
tapers, a close smell, and crookedness and narrowness, or he cannot realize 
the catacombs as they are in fact. Our monkish guide, before entering the 
passage leading from the floor of the church to the tombs, in which there 
was still some “ fine small dust” of the martyrs, warned us that to touch it 


formation here. 


was to incur the penalty of excommunication, and then quietly craved par- 


dou for having mentioned the fact. But, indeed, it was only to persons who 


showed a certain degree of reverence that these places were now exhibited ; | 


for some Protestants who had been permitted there had stolen handfuls of 
the precious ashes, merely to throw away. I assured him that I thought 
them beasts to do it; and I was afterwards puzzled to know what should 
attract their wantonness in the remnants of mortality, hardly to be distin- 


guished from the common earth out of which the catacombs were dug. 


Ill. 
Returning to the church above we found, kneeling before one of the 


altars, two pilgrims—a man and a woman, The latter was habited in a 


| stuff. He bore a pilgrim’s staff in his hand, and showed under his close 
| hood a fine, handsome, reverent face, full of a sort of tender awe, and touched 


| In attendance upon the two was a dapper 
| little silk-hatted man, with rogue so plainly written in his devotional counte- 
| nance that I was not surprised to be told that he was a species of spiritual 
culet de place, whose occupation it was to attend pilgrims on their tour of the 
seven churches at which these devotees pray in Rome, and there to direct 
their orisons and unite in them. It was not to the pilgrims, but to us 
| heretics that the monk uncovered the precious marble slab on which Christ 
| stood when he met Peter flying from Rome and turned him back. You are 
| shown the prints of the divine feet which the conscious stone received and 
keeps for ever; and near at hand is one of the arrows with which St. Sebas- 
tian was shot. We looked at these things critically, having to pay for the 
spectacle ; but the pilgrims and their guide were all faith and wonder. 


sort of chapel near the church of St. John Lateran are, as is well known, the 
marble steps which once belonged to Pilate’s house, and which the Saviour 
is said to have ascended when he went to trial before Pilate. ‘The steps are 
protected against the wear and tear of devotion by a stout casing of wood, 
| and they are constantly covered by penitents, who ascend and descend them 
‘upon their knees. Most of the pious people whom I saw in this act were 
children, and the boys enjoyed it, with a good deal of giggling, as a very 
|amusing feat. Some old and haggard women gave the scene all the dignity 
it possessed, but certain well-dressed ladies and gentlemen were undeniably 
awkward and absurd, and I was led to doubt if there were not an incompati 
bility between the abandon of simple faith and the respectability of good 


} 
| I remember seeing nothing else so finely superstitious at Rome. In a 
} 


| clothes. 


ine Arts. 


RISTORI. 

DEFERRING till another time any detailed criticism of Madame Ristori’s 
acting, we content ourselves, for the present, with setting down our first 
impressions. Criticism, as yet, would be premature ; for it is evident she 
does not feel altogether at home among us, and has not put forth her full 
power. Perhaps we in New York shall never see that in perfection. The 
| privilege of seeing all that she is capable of may possibly be reserved for 
| her admirers in New Orleans and Havana. We must be satisfied with a 


} 
| 


| hea approach to her glory. Her first appearance was made under very 
| great disadvantages. She was in a foreign city, and among strangers whose 
temperament was different from her own, who did not understand her lan 
guage, who had been used to ancther kind of representation, and who were 


| too full of wondering expectation to comprehend what was before them, or 


| 
} 


jto do it justice. The theatre was small, the stage narrow, the stage ar 
rangements poor, the scenery scanty and cheap. Her company, too, was 
ordinary, so far as we could judge, perhaps because the terms of her en 
gagement did not allow her to secure a better—perhaps because they, like 
herself, could not do themselves justice the first time. An enthusiastic 
audience would have made amends for these drawbacks in part; but the 
audience was not enthusiastic—the foreign portion remembering what she 
was abroad, the native portion waiting for her to astonish them into praise. 

From these causes the actress labored under a restraint which she did 
not seem able to throw off. She could not forget herself, and was driven 
back too absolutely upon her art, instead of throwing soul into her art. The 
play selected—Legouveé’s “‘ Medea ”—made all this more conspicuous than it 
would have been in another piece. In one respect it was admirably calcu 
lated for an opening representation, for it calls out precisely the qualities 
that she is reputed to possess in extraordinary measure. It demands vehe 
ment expression of passion, in every extreme, of hate and love, wrath and 
tenderness, scorn and pity, yearning and vengeance; touching all the 
chords of emotion from lowest to highest. But, on the other hand, it is 
a play that suffers from the slightest suspicion of constraint. It requires 





abandonment ; and that was just what Ristori lacked. The want of it was 
| not felt equally throughout ; but in parts it was painfully felt, and they were 
the intensest parts—the scorning and denunciation of Creusa, the first in- 
terview with /vson, and the scene in which she tries to win her children. 
This is one of the finest points of the play—perhaps it is the finest point— 
and is capable of being rendered with immense effect, without overstepping 
the limits of the most conservative taste. The husband, making terms with 
the wife in order to be rid of her, proposes that she take one of their chil 
dren, and leave the other with him and Creusa. She cannot choose, and in 
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her perplexity throws the choice on the children themselves. They, having 
learned to love the comfort and tenderness of their new mother, stand mo- 
tionless by her side. The real mother then begins to plead, and to plead in- 
effectually. She sinks from her pride, forgets the presence she is in, im- 
plores, coaxes, puts forth all the fondness of a passionate heart, loses herself 
in the effort to recover the boys, whom her terrible emotions had frightened 

I 


away. The hearts of the audience are ready to melt in their bosoms at that 


scene. They are full of tears. They would have pardoned any exaggera- 
tion. They expected exaggeration in a play where people and situations 


were all exaggerated. Indeed,nature demanded more than they could have 
imagined. Ristori was, through it all, stately, proper, and cold. 


the same scene better done years ago by an actress whose name is not to be 


We saw 


written on the same sheet of paper with Ristori’s—we mean Matilda Heron. 
There was no mother, and no great actress. On the second representation 
of “‘ Medea” this was vastly improved ; but still it was not all that it should 
have been. There was the actress, the artist, but not the genius. 

In “ Mary Stuart’ the art rose to a higher level; it was all but con- 
summate, it came near being bewitching. Now and then a flash of genius 
broke through it and startled the audience out of the quietly charming 
mood in which the actress placed and kept them. But the prevailing im- 
pression was not that of genius. Singularly fine gifts under singularly per- 
fect training explained all the effects that were produced without calling 
the divine spirit into requisition. Her 
person is fine, her carriage noble, her head well planted on her shoulders, 


Madame Ristori is a gifted woman. 


her arms and hands handsome, her face mobile and expressive. She has 
a voice of wonderful compass and power, of rich melodious quality, of the 
utmost flexibility. 
She has studied hard, with the aid of the best models. Nothing could 


These gifts she has cultivated to the last point of cul- 
ture. 
be more delicious than her articulation ; no elocution could be more exqui- 
site in tone and balance. Her declamation is superb—never, under any cir. 
cumstances, verging on rant or fustian. Her bearing is bold enough for 
exigencies, but it never suggests a shufile, a hitch, or a strut. Her gesture 
is profuse, incessant, aflluent in variety of motion, but it is always graceful 
and it always has a meaning. Iler form is supple, her muscles are perfectly 
under control. In a word, she is completely furnished for her profession. 

Nature and art could do little more, except make her beautiful; but they 
‘have bestowed the inimitable command of expression which more than 
makes amends for beauty of feature. 


think she is? 


Is she, then, all that her worshippers 
No one can be. Is she peerless, as Rachel was, in her way ” 
We are not ready to grant it yet. Is she a woman of genius as well as a 
most elaborate artist? We hope she is; we have a suspicion that she may 


be, but we shall wait before deciding that she is. 
THE CENTRAL PARK GATES. 


In the Academy of Design Exhibition of 1865 were exhibited five draw- 
ings illustrating Mr. Richard M. Hunt’s designs for the Central Park gates. 


The first volume of THE NATION contained a review of those designs, and a 
second notice of them, in connection with a letter to the editor objecting to 
the first (see Vol. L, pages 186 and 410). 
but 


The designs have not yet been 
forms, and 
They have appeared in shop-windows 


embodied in stone, have taken several Jess substantial 


have gained much notice. and 
show-cases in New York and elsewhere, and have been reviewed in many 
journals. 
many “ critiques” they have received, they appeal once more to the public. 
Besides the five pictures, which are poorly reproduced in coarse lithography, 


Now published in book form,* with the most laudatory of the 


this book gives the four ground-plans of the proposed gateways and their 
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surroundings—the text of three letters formerly published in the Krening | 


Post, and some extracts from the minutes of the Commission of the Central | 


Park. 
Without them the whole of the proposed arrangement was visible at the 
Fifth Avenue and Eighth Avenue entrances ; 
understand what is intended Sixth and Seventh Avenues. 

show how far, and in what way, Mr. Hunt’s ideal differs from the 
plans. 


Of these matters the ground-plans are, perhaps, the most useful 


but they really help us to 
at They also 
existing 
The changes are chiefly in the form of widening and multiplica 


tion of walks, and general greater amplitude of space. It seems to us that 


many of these are changes for the better. There is nobody more considerate 


and ingenious than the former “ landscape architects” whose business it was | 
to make these gateways large enough, and who, of course, thought them | 


large enough ; and yet the Sixth Avenue entrance is already open to the 


suspicion of being too contracted for the outpouring crowd on some few 


k 


; ** Designs for the Gateways of the Southern Entrance of the Central Park. By 
Richard M. Hunt, with a description of the designs, etc... New York: Van Nostrand. 
1Sti6 


ye a , 


show only where statuary should be put. 
| now whether Mr. Hunt can make 
| whether these designs ought to be 


4c 


955 


summer and some few icy afternoons. It is a question whether each gate 


way ought not to be large enough for everybody. May not everybody take 


the whim or have especial occasion some day to goup 8 xth Avenue or eo 
Mr. Hunt's designs have thi 
W e have r itticed befor thatt an 


And now another merit ikew it 


down Seventh ? s good fe 
room enough for comers and goers. 
themselves open liberally. 
in the light of these ground-plars some before ino» ible appesa 
at Sixth and Seventh Avenues resolve themselves it 
stone seats with backs, here called ¢2c1/ Seat 
not peculiarly so, it must be confessed, at entrance: re the cars are 80 
near, offering economy of time in their facilities t 
bined, and affording more comfortable seats, at five n Ues 
the exedrw at a stand-still. The peculiar advantages ‘hese stone berm 
will have will be the accommodation they will atford lik st 
fountain under the dome of the vanished Cryst 
waiting for friends who have promised to meet thet 
These designs do not give what the entrances most | 


is great need of some waiting seats that shal! under 


decent room will be always very much necded as | 
science stops short of prophecy, and prophecy at st halt an 
the fact. 

If these designs have other merits, they are only comoaratis It is 
ceivable that architectural detail even feeble 
grouping even more tasteless, may be found than is her 


more 


because some very bad things have been done 


Sin ure Tectura 
came matter of fashion and theory, and no longer ot 
of walls. ‘The desigus before us are really noticeable | nditference. Is 


it Mr. Nickleby that has been called the ideal of nonentity 


These desis 


from very absence of individuality?” 


but they look that way. As we said before, with the la 


well ‘executed original drawings to reter to, the deta s ofte 
narily bad; but the general character of the d 
history books say) “rather weak than vicious 

but stone posts and statuary, and those most awkwar!ly and forlorns 
bined. have several time 


“ But the statuary will redeem it!” as we 


suggested. Of course, if, at the Fifth Avenue gate, w 


os 


four smaller marble groups of statuary above life-size and of the 
obtainable merit; and if, besides these (which cap only th ten 
monuments, as per design, to Columbus and to Henry Hudson, and if t 
facetiously called the “ Arms of New York 


is cast in bron e from t} 


procurable model, by artists of the first excellence——if, we 


shall be of excellent design and full of truth and of genius, tee Fifth 


~ 


entrance to the Park will be a great thing. But how great like ‘ihood ist 
of that?) Ward's “Indian Hunter” 


Well, when five other groups as good as that are 


is suggested! for one of the gatep 
groups. 
all six are cut in marble or cast in bronze, and paid for an 
deed, however much sculptors might grumble at seeing the 
in a place where few would look at them, the gateway woulc | he | 
visible result of human work in the country 

But that is not likely to happen. As surely as an) 
posts are created as these, so surely will the fulfilment | ther marble yard 
vapidities f) Italy, or empt 


statuary from New York shops, or 


imported 
ness. When will the two hundred thousand dollars or mo 
for all these statues, if by Ward and Thompson and their oom 
have any compeers * 


be ready ” 


And when the money is found, when will 
Do not the public know how few works of sculpture bas 
made in Atnerica, or by Americans, which 


ly 


vorth the comt prtting 


are 


given? and grouty,’ 


if they were freely | Or how many statues 


which would not be dear at the cost of tron 
And the 


gate only, but for four gates now and a score hereafter rent hi 


the Great Exposition of 1862 
portation across the Atlantic’ requirement | 
cording to these designs, for thirty-one statues and groups, ‘™ 
rostral columns, bronze lamps, fountains, ete., for the four 
Now, let anybody ask Mr. Ward what his “Indian Hunter) v4 
cast in bronze (to last for ever), or cut in marble (to last a whi 
member always that most of these statues and groups are larger than th 
“Indian Hunter.” 

Mr. Hunt is an 


iary into his skete hes to 


The writer of the letters to the Hveni; g Post says that 
architect and not a sculptor, and has put the statu 
True, and our business is not 
a good design or not, but only to enquire 
If it 
contemplation, or even possible, to build gateways with this plethora of 


adopted and carried out. were ib 


statuary—all noble statuary, and worthy of a public place while the nation 


4 
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endures—then we should ask whether this were the best or even a tolerably | rence’s edition was given to the printer, and he was directed to strike out 


good public place to put them. 


As it is, with not even a remote chance of | everything enclosed in brackets and signed L.; for by this mark Mr. Law- 


such an event, it is enough for us to show that in any other event these | rence had sought to distinguish those additions which he claimed to have 


designs are impossible. 


turally ; 
little value or importance. 


Correspondence. 


oe AGAIN, 


To THE Epiror oF THE NATION ; 
The newspaper war which has arisen between Mr. Lawrence and those 
who, in the absence of Mr. Dana, have taken up the controversy in his be- 
half, has been watched with much interest by a large number of persons. 
The writer, having had some personal connection with the preparation of 
parts of the Dana edition, has had occasion to familiarize himself in a pecu- 
liar degree with the points in dispute, and has finally been led to make a 
careful collation of the two works. A few words, then, from him, and the 
statement of a few positive facts, may not come amiss to the readers of a 
paper which has already admitted divers articles on the same subject. The 
last of these articles was evidently intended as an impartial summary of the 
positions and proofs previously advanced by each side. We have only one 
fault to find with it—it wholly ignored presumptions. We regard these as 
of special importance. Mr. Dana is well known as having been for five 
years past the United States District Attorney for Massachusetts ; in that 
period he has added much to his previous high reputation as a jurist, and 
has won the proud distinction of governing his most minute official transac 
tions by a standard of honor so sensitive as sometimes to appear almost 
finical. He is the successor, and the only successor, of Mr. Wheaton him- 
self, and of Mr. Everett, in the chair of international law at Harvard College. 
Now, in our mind, there is a very strong conviction, and certainly a very 
fair conviction, in the outset, that it is highly improbable that this gentle- 
man, who has so long demeaned himself as a man of probity and ability, 
would stoop to so mean and so unnecessary a plagiarism. Even a vulgar thief 
will not commit the egregious folly of stealing when there is clearly no pos. 
sible chance of escaping the officers of justice and of punishment. Yet, if 
, the charges of Mr. Lawrence are even substantially true, Mr. Dana has added 
an ignominious stupidity to his dishonor. Accusations so severe and fraught 
with such intrinsic improbability should not be made unless accompanied 
“by specific proofs, and, if made without this support, they must, in their 
naked condition, appear indecent and libellous, even if at length they may 
become established. 

Certain passages were adduced by the writer in the last number of this 
paper which were, perhaps, intended as “ specific proofs.” They did not 
strike us in that light. The only resemblance which we could trace was 
in the substance, t.e., in the facts narrated. This, it needs no argument 
to show, was inevitable. A work on international law is in part historical ; 
it deals with certain events, negotiations, treaties, wars. These are the com- 
mon property of all publicists, and their narration or discussion by one does 
not, by the code either of technical law or abstract honor, preclude their 
narration or discussion by another. As well might Mr. Bancroft claim a 
nonopoly of narrating the history of the United States, or Grote an exclu- 
sive property in all matters relating to ancient Greece. 

But we have promised a few fucts, the certain results of our own expe- 
rience, and these we will give without more ado. First, then, in the whole 
of Mr. Dana's annotation we have found, upon examination, barely fifty lines 
of literally quoted translated matter, and these generally in small quantities 
of one, two, and rarely three lines together ; making a liberal allowance for 
possible oversights, we may fairly allege that such quotations in his volume 
do not exceed seventy-five lines, at the utmost. This leaves a very narrow 
opportunity for the wholesale appropriations of translations which Mr. Law- 
We have been able to find translations of the same passage 
in each we found an entire differ- 


rence claims. 
by the two annotators in only two cases ; 
ence of language. 

An important part of the work consists in the citation of causes from the 
English and American law reports. There are in Mr. Dana’s notes one hun- 
dred and seventy-five cases cited which are not referred to by Mr. Law- 
rence. 

One little matter deserves notice and is not without interest. Mr. Law- 
rence alleges that even “misprints” have been copied. To save the labor 
of transcribing the whole of Mr. Wheaton’s own work, a copy of Mr. Law- 





Their sole merit would be found in the statuary | 
that might or should, if it only could, be incorporated with them architec- | 
as we have shown in former articles, they themselves are of but| the citation was duly made, was left, and credit for it was given to Mr. 

| Dana by affixing to it a capital D. A misprint occurring in the original 
= | was reproduced in this copy. This note, being so short and a simple quota. 





made. By an oversight of the printer, a note four lines in length, and con- 
sisting entirely of a quotation from “ Blackstone’s Commentaries,” for which 


tion, was very naturally not detected by Mr. Dana as a plagiarism in reading 
the proof-sheets, and it accordingly remains in his volume, and promises, 
like the little cloud no bigger than a man’s hand, by the aid of sufficient 
hostile manipulation, to swell in time to portentous size. Ample reparation 
will, however, be readily made, an meantime it is to be hoped that a gen 
erous public will be more amused than prejudiced by the open avowal of 
this disagreeable little blunder. 

With the statement of these few facts we have done. When the threat 
ened law-suit shall be fairly instituted and counsel shall have the matter 
fairly in hand, this guerrilla warfare of the partisans of either side will pro- 
bably cease; but in the meanwhile a simple statement of tangible facts, 
such as we have sought to make, cannot be without its just interest and 
proper value. M. 

| There appears to be some misunderstanding about the aim of the 
article we have published on this subject. We have not called atten 
tion to the improbability of Mr. Dana’s being guilty of stealing Mr. 
Lawrence’s notes because we have not considered Mr. Dana’s character 
to be under discussion at all, and it seems to us very unnecessary to offer 
any testimony about it. Mr, Lawrence’s making the charge, however, and 
threatening to take legal proceedings, raised public curiosity not as to 
whether Mr. Dana was really guilty, but as to what put it into Mr. Law- 
rence’s head to accuse him. We know nothing of Mr. Lawrence personally, 
but we believe his sanity is not doubted, and he is the editor of a work 
which enjoys considerable repute and a wide circulation. When, there- 
fore, he says some one has stolen his wares, people naturally suppose 
he can produce something which, if not proof, will give him a decent 
excuse for raising the hue and cry and disturbing the neighborhood. 
It was with the view of discovering what this was that we collated 
the two books, and we candidly confess we found ncthing. We 
quoted certain passages as specimens of those notes in which it 
would be possible for Mr. Lawrence * discover some resemblance 
between Mr. Dana’s and his own. ‘“M.” is greatly mistaken in sup- 
posing we brought them forward as “ specific proofs.” We spoke of 
them as those passages on which Mr. Lawrence “ would probably rest his 
Their value as proof we left, without comment, to the judg- 
If anybody has detected evidences of plagiarism 
but we 


claim.” 
ment of the reader. 
in them we make him our compliments on his perspicacity ; 
really must be excused if we do not reason with him, and point out 
the improbability of Mr. Dana’s being guilty of appropriating other 
people’s stalled ina auniniis work.—Eb,. Nation. | 
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Interesting to Ladies. 

Tu following extracts are from the testimony, 
taken under oath in a recent case pending before | 
the United States Patent Office, upon the actual | 

merits of the GROVER AND BAKER SEWING Ma- | 
CHINE, and its relative merits as compared with 
| other machines : 
Mrs. Dr. McCready says : 
“T have used for nine years a GROVER & BAKER 
MACHINE, and upon it I have done all kinds of 
| family sewing for the house, for my children and 
| husband, besides a great deal of fancy work, as | 
braiding, quilting, and embroidering. During all | 
| that time my machine has never needed repair, | 
except when I had the tension altered, and it is as 
| good now as it was the first day I bought it. . «| 
| “IT am acquainted with the work of all the| 
| principal machines, including Wheeler & Wilson’s, 
| Finkle & Lyon’s, Wilcox & Gibbs’s, Ladd & Web- 
ster’s, the Florence machines, and Sloat’s machines, 
aene-anyp a number of the ten dollar ones: and I 
prefer the Grover & Bak er to them all, because I 
consider the stitch more elastic. I have work 
now in the house which was done nine years ago, 
which is still good ; and I have never found any of 
my friends who have used the other machines able 
to say the same thing.” 

Mrs. Dr. Whiting gives the following reasons 
for the superiority of the Grover & Baker machines 
over all others : 

“The elasticity of the stitch, and ripping when 
it is required; and also the stitch fastening itself, 
as you leave off; and also the machine may be 
used for embroidering purposes ; and therein con- 
| sists the superiority over other machines. 

“The stitch will not break when stretched, as 
the others do, and neither does it draw the work. 

“T find this stitch will wear as long as the gar- 
ments do—outwear the garments, in fact. 

“IT can use it from the thickest woollen cloth to 
Nainsook muslin.” 

Mrs. Alice B. Whipple, wife of Rev. Mr. Whip- 
ple, Secretary of the American Missionary Associ- 
ation, testifies : 

(). As the result of your observation and experi- 
ence, what machine do you think best as a gene- 
ral family instrument ? 

A, The Grover & Baker, decidedly. 

(J. State the reasons, such of them as occur to 
you, for this opinion. 

A. I think the stitch is a stronger stitch than 
that of any other machine I have seen used, and it 
seems to me much more simple in its management 
than other machines; one great advantage is the 
ease with which the seam is ripped when neces- 
sary to do so; and I think that the work, by an 
experienced person, on a Grover & Baker machine 
is better than the work of such person on any other 
machine; it requires more skill to work other 
machines than the Grover & Baker. 

Mrs. General Buell says she prefers the Grover 
& Baker machine over all others, 

“On account of its durability of work, elasticity 
of stitch, and the strength of stitch. It never rips. 

“It is preferred over all others ; it is very easy 
in its movements, and very easily adjusted, and 
very simple in its construction. 

“We can accomplish more in one week by this 
sewing machine than we can in one month by 
hand sewing.” 

Mrs. Dr. Watts says : 

“T have had several years’ experience with a 
Grover & Baker machine, which has given me 
great satisfaction. Its chief merit is that it makes 
a strong elastic stitch; it is very easily kept in 
order, and worked without much fatigue, which I 
think isa very great recommendation. I am not 
very familiar with any other machine, except a 
Wheeler & Wilson which I have had. I think the 
Grover & Baker machine is more easily managed, 
and is less liable to get out of order. 

“| prefer the Grover & Baker, decidedly.” 

Mrs. A. B. Spooner says : 

“T answer conscientiously, I believe it to be the 
best, all things considered, of any that I have 
known. 

“In the first place, it is very simple and easily 
learned ; the sewing from the ordinary spools is a 
great advantage ; the stitch is entirely reliable. It 
does ornamental work beautifully, and the em- 
broidery stitch. It is not liable to get out of order. 
It operates very easily. I suppose I can sum it all 











up by saying it is a perfect machine. 
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“T have had occasion to compare the work with 
that of other machines. The result was always 
favorable to the Grover & Baker machine.” . 

Mrs. Dr. Andrews testifies : 

“IT prefer it to all other machines I have known 
anything about, for the ease and simplicity with 
which it operates and is managed ; for the perfect 
elasticity of the stitch ; the ease with which the 
work can be ripped, if desired, and still retain its 
strength when the thread is cut or accidentally 
broken ; its adaptation to different kinds of work, 
from fine to coarse, without change of needle or 
tension.” 

Mrs. Maria J. Keane, of the house of Natalie 
Tilman & Co., says: 

“ Our customers all prefer the Grover & Baker 
machine, for durability and beauty of stitch.” 

Mrs. Jennie C, Croly (“ Jennie June” ) says: 

“T prefer it to any machine. I like the Grover 
& Baker machine in the first place because, if I had 
any other, I should still want a Grover & Baker: 
and having a Grover & Baker, it answers the pur 
pose of all the rest. It does a greater variety of 
work, and it is easier to learn than any other. | 
like the stitch because of its beauty and strength, 
and because, although it can be taken out, it don’t 
rip, not even by cutting every other stitch.” 

The foregoing testimony establishes beyond 
question : 

First. The great simplicity and ease of manage- 
ment of the Grover & Baker machines. 

Second. That they are not liable to get out of 
repair. 

Third. That a greater variety of work can be 
done with them than with other machines. 

Fourth. That the elasticity of the stitch causes 
the work to last longer, look neater, and wear bet 
ter than work done on other machines. 

Fifth. That the facility with which any part 
of a seam can be removed when desired is a great 
advantage. 

Sixth. That the seam will retain its strength 
even when cut or broken at intervals. 

Seventh. That besides doing all varieties of 
work done by other sewing machines, these ma- 
chines execute beautiful embroidery. 

Over one hundred other witnesses in the case 
above referred to testified to the superiority of the 
Grover & Baker machines in the points named in 
substantially the same language, and thousands of 
letters have been received from all parts of the 
world stating the same facts. We subjoin two as 
specimens : 

Ten Cents Expense in Nine Years ! 
WASHINGTON, April 2s, 186. 
Messrs. Grover & Baker: 

GENTLEMEN : I have long thought that, in jus 
tice to the excellence of your “ Sewing Machine,” 
it was my duty to inform you that NINE YEAnS 
since I purchased one from your agent in this city, 
and that I bave had it in constant use since that 
time, and, during the entire period, the expense, 
aside from a few needles, has been TEN CENTS to 
keep it in perfect repair. 

I give the above as evidence of the superiori 
ty ot your machines over others, because I lave 
used those made by other parties, but with little 
satisfaction. M. E. WILSON. 

INDUSTRIAL CLASSES FOR THE BLIND, 
500 NEw OxFrorD St., LONDON, 
August 11, 1866. 

I have much pleasure in informing you of the 
success which has attended our efforts to teach 
blind females to use your sewing machines. 

The women belonging to our sewing machine 
class are able to execute stitching, hemming, and 
tucking with the greatest of ease by your machine, 
and we cannot speak too highly of its adaptation to 
the use of the blind, and which is attributable 
especially to the simplicity of its construction, the 
regularity of the tension, and the saving of time 
occupied with other machines in filling of spools 
and fastening of ends, the last-named advantage 
being of great importance to the blind. 

Indeed, it is not too much to say that your ma 
chine possesses advantages for the blind which we 
have not found in any of those by five other man 
ufacturers which we have tried, and which has 
led us to set aside NINE other machines and to 
adopt yours exclusively. 

Your obedient servant, 
K. Moore, Secretary. 
To Méssrs. Toe Grover & BAKER SEWING 
MACHINE CoMPANY. 
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| Onur new Illustrated Catalogue is now ready, giving a 
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| Organs, and Melodeons. These improvements render 
our instruments the most desirable made, and they are 
| pronounced unequalled by leading organists. 

| Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 
CARHART & NEEDHAM, 

| 97 East Twenty-third Street, N. Y. 
| NEW AND IMPORTANT PLANS OF LIFE INSUR- 
| 

ANCE. 


WHERE TO INSURE. 


UNION MUTUAL 


LIFE 
| 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yor«K OFFICE, 151 BROADWAY. 
| 


$1,500,000 


ASSETS, over 
700,000 


RECEIPTS for the year, over 
DIVIDEND paid during present fiscal year 69,160 
419,000 


944,042 


ToTraL DrvIDENDs paid 


ToTaL Lossks paid 


NEW FEATURES—NEW TABLES, 

| By which all Policies are NON-FORFEITING and EN- 
DOWMENT, payable at about the same cost as ordinary 
Life and Ten-Payment Policies payable at death only. 
We call special attention to these Tables as exceedingly 
} attractive and ORIGINAL with the UNION. In case 
payments are discontinued, after two premiums have 
been paid, the Company contract to pay, AT DEATH or 
| the SPECIFIED AGE, an amount in proportion to the 


number of premiums paid. 


The Percentage system of Dividends used by this Com- 


pany affords greater protection to the family than any 
other plan, as in event of an early death the amount of 
policy paid is twice that paid by all cash Companies with 


the same cash outlay of premiums. 
' 
The greatest possible liberality !m assisting parties to 
keep their Policies in force. 
Liberality and promptitude in the settlement of claims. 
We refer to the Massachusetts aud New York Insurance 
; Commissioners’ Reports for 184 and 1965 as an evidence 
of the Safety, Reliability, and Unparalleled Success of the 
Union Mutual. 
J. W. & H. JUDD, GENERAL AGENTS. 
@@™ Active and efficient AGENTs wanted. Apply as 
above. 


Insurance Scrip. 


WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 
46 Pine STREET, NEw YORE, 


BUYS AND SELLS (UNSURANCE SCRIP. 


NIAGARA 


FIRE INSURANCE CO, 
OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 

CASH CAPITAL INCREASED TO . $1,000,000 

SURPLUs, JULY 1, 1866, 300,000 


Losses equitably adjueted and promptly paid. 
CHARTERED 1850. 
Cash Dividends paid in fourteen years, 248 per cent. 
JONATHAN D. STEELE, President 
P. NOTMAN, Secretary. 


ARCHER & PANCOAST, 


Mannfacturers of 


CAS FIXTURES, 


Coal-Oil Lamps, 


CHANDELIERS, Etc., 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 


9, 11, and 13 Mercer Street, New York. 


2" Special paid to the fitting up of hotels 


attention 


¢ 


halls, private residences, etc., ete. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD. 


ALTNA 


Capital, $3,000,000 


Incorporated in 1816. 


Losses Palp IN 46 YEARS, $17,485,894 71 
J. GOODNOW, Secretary. 


L. J. HENDEE, President, 


Assets January |, 1866, $4,067,455 80 


Claims not due and unadjusted, 244,391 43 
Persons desiring ample security against loss and damage 
by fire may obtain policies at fair rates, 


NEW YORK AGENCY, 62 WALL STREET. 


Loseee promptly adjusted and paid by 


' JAS. A. ALEXANDER, Agent. 
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BRAMHALL, DEANE 


Manufacturers of 


HARRISON'S IMPROVED COOKING. 
RANCES, 


| 
CO., 


& 


Also, 
IMPROVED FRENCH RANCES, 
OF ALL SIZES, 


FOR HOTELS AND FAMILIES 
247 and 29 Water and 268 Canal Streets, New York. 


The Nation. 


FEMALE COLLECE, 
BoRDENTOWN, N. J., 


Pleasantly located on the Delaware River, 30 miles from 
Philadelphia and 60 from New York 
Board and Tuition $208 per year 
Fall term commences September 18th 
For catalogues, address 
Rev. JOHN H. BRAKELEY, A.M, Pres't 


COLUMBIA COLLECE LAW SCHOOL. 


The ninth annual term of this institution commences 
at the Law Schoo! Buildings, at 37 Lafayette Place, 
New York, on WEDNESDAY, Oct. 3, next, and continues 
until May 15, 1867. Graduates are admitted to the New 
York Bar without further examination. 

For catalogues or other information address, at $7 


Lafayette Place, New York, 


OAKLEY & MASON, 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, | 


AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


THEODORE W. DWIGHT, 
Warden of Columbia College Law School 


Newsureu, N Y. 


Miss H. M. Parkhurst 


Will commence the Fall Term of her BoarRDING AND Dar 


| ScHoo.n For YounG Lapies 


21 MURRAY STREET 


OLD STAND oF PRATT, OAKLEY & Co., 


Between Broadway and Church Street, New York 


WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MACHINES, 
625 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
MAKE THE 


LOCK-STITCH, 
and rank highest on account of the elasticity, perma 
nence, beauty, and genera! desirableness of the stitching, 
when done, and the wide range of its application.— Report 
a American Institute 


REMOVAL. 


WM. GALE, Jr., 


SILVERSMITH, 


HAS OPENED THE STORE, 


corner of Crosby. 


572 & 574 Broadway, 


OF 
THE 


WITH A NEW AND EXTENSIVE STOCK 
SILVER AND PLATED WARE, TO WHICH 
ATTENTION OF THE PUBLIC IS INVITED 


MARVIN’S 
PATENT FIRE AND BORGLAR SAFE. 


Superior to any others in the following particulars: | 

They are more fire-proof. 

They are more burglar-proof | 

They are perfectly dry. 
They do not lose their fire-proof qualities by age 

Manufactured only by 

MARVIN & ©O., 265 Broadway 

721 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. | 

Send for a descriptive Circnlar 

| 
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THE HOWE MACHINE Co. 


(Euias Howe, Jr., President, and original inventor of the 
Sewing Machine), 
Proprietors and Manufacturers of the world-renowned 
HOWE SEWING MACHINES, 
For FAMILIES AND MANUFACTURERS, 
699 Broadway, New York 


Boynton’s Celebrated 


FURNACES, | 


FOR 


WARMING DWELLINGS, CHURCHES, ETC. 


Twenty-eight Sizes and Patterns, Brick and Portable, 
for Hard and Soft Coal and Wood; Fireplace and Parlor 
Heaters; Ranges and Kitchenere: Parlor, Office, Cook, 
and Laundry Stoves 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & C9., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


2M Water Street 


Send for Circulars 


Joseph Cillott’s Steel 


| in this city. 


New York. | 


On WEDNESDAY, Sept. 19 


HEMPSTEAD INSTITUTE, 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


Home and School ror Boys UNDER 12. The comforts of 
a healthy country home combined with a judicious system 


| of mental and physical culture, 


English, French, Spanish, Music; Military Drill, Gyna- 
special supervision of amuse- 
E. HINDS, Principal. 


MR. E. A. CIBBENS’S 
SCHOOL FOR BOY §8, 
HARVARD Rooms, 

Corner of Sixth Avenue and Forty-Second Street. 


A Hal! to Le 
school, lectures, sociables, etc. 


nastics, ponies for riding; 
ments. 


Bradbury’s Pianos ‘“‘the Best.”’ 
Pronounced “THE Best’ by the most renowned artists. 


“ SUPERIOR in tone, touch, power, Durasmry, and ele- 
Warerooms 425 and 427 Broome Street, 


ance of finish.” 
Call or send for circular. 
WM. B. BRADBURY. 


T. Cc. SELLEW, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
DES K § 
AND OFFICE FURNITURE, 
107 FuLTon Sr., near Nassau St., N. Y. 


LIBRARY AND SCHOOL FURNITURE MADE TO 
ORDER. 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY, 
TRADE MARK soear lott, 
Warranted. 


or Descriptive Name and Designating Number. 


New Series, Good and Cheap, from No. 700 to No. 761. 


. . soseph With 
TRADE MARK— _ Gillott, Designating 
Birmingham, Numbers. 


For sale by 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 


91 John Street, New York. 


HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


improvements in Piano-fortes. 


One of the simplest and most truly valuable improve- 
ments yet made in the Piano-forte ie that invented and 


patented by 
DECKER BROTHERS, 9i BLEECKER STREET, 


the rapidly increasing business of their firm.— Tribune 


on the premises suitable for dancing 


Pens 


By correcting the only imperfections arising 
from the use of the full iron-plate, and that, too, by not 
detracting in the slightest degree from its many positive 
| advantages, the Messrs. Decker have developed in their 
instruments a tone at once admirable for its purity, ful- 
ness, prolongation, and sweetness, and the high estima- 
tion in which their improvement is held is well shown in 


'RAVEN & BACO 


| 

| (EsTABLISHED 1829.) 
| 

{ 





A full assortment of these Instruments, which have 
been well known in the New York market for more than 
| thirty years,constantlyon hand. We are continually add- 
| ing improvements to our Pianos, and our facilities en- 
| able us to furnish them at terms and prices satisfactory to 
| purchasers. Pictorial circulare sent by mail. 
Wareroom, 135 Grand St., near Broadway, New York. 


ARCHITECT, 


98 Broadway, New York. 


Vaux, Withers & Co., 


ARCHITECTS, 
110 Broadway. 


| 
Russell Sturgis, Jr., 
| 


Olmsted, Vaux & Co., 
| LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 
| The undersigned have associated under the above title 


for the business of advising on matters of location, and 
furnishing Desigus and Superintendence for Architectural! 


}and Engineering Works, including the Laying-out of 
A Se R : - : 
| Towns, Villages, Parks, Cemeteries, and Gardens. 


FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 
CALVERT VAUX, : 
110 Broadway, FRED'’K C. WITHERS 
| New York, January 1, 1866. 


‘Landscape and Ornamental 
Gardening. 


ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND, 


Author of ** Country Life,” furnishes plans and advice for 

laying out Villages, Parks, Pleasure-grounds, Cemeteries, 

Country Places, Farms, and City Estates, and refers to 
JOHN M. FORBES, Boston, Mass 
NATHANIEL THAYER, do. 
RUFUS WATERMAN, Providence, R. I. 
RICHARD 8. FIELDS, Princeton, N. J 
FRANCIS G. SHAW, Staten Island, N. Y. 
RICHARD BRADLEY, Brattleboro’, Vt. 

Office, 41 Barrister’s Hall, Court Sq., Boston, Maas 


Estey’s Cottage Organs, 
$100 Tro $500. 


These popular instruments excel all othera in Quick 
NESS OF ACTION, ROUNDNESS, PURITY, AND VOLUME OF 
Tone, accomplished by PaTENT IMPROVEMENTS. The 
crowning perfection is the 

VOX HUMANA TREMOLO, 
a wonderful imitation of the sympathetic sweetness of 
the human voice. 

They are strongly endorsed by Geo. W. Morgan, Wm. 
A. King, Chas. Fradel, and many others, the highest 
| musical authority in the United States. 

Good Agents wanted everywhere. 
Send for illustrated catalogue or call at the New Ware- 








rooms. 
GEO. G. SAXE & C9., 


417 Broome Street, N. Y 


STEINWAY & SONS’ 
CRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRICHT 
PIANO-FORTES 


Have taken Thirty-two First Premiums, Gold and Silver 
| Medals, at the Principal Fairs held in this country within 
the last ten years, and in addition thereto they were award 
eda First Prize Medal at the Great Internationa] Exhibi 
tion in London, 1862, in competition with 269 Pianos from 
all parts of the World. 
hat the great superiority of these instruments is now 
universally conceded is abundantly proven by the FacT 
that Messrs. Steinways’ ‘scales, improvements, and 
peculiarities of construction” have been copied ed the 
great majority of the manufacturers of both hemispheres 
(AS CLOSELY AS COULD BE DONE WITHOUT INFRINGEMENT 
OF PATENT RIGHTS) and that their instruments are used by 
the most eminent pianists of Europe and America, who 
prefer them for their own public and private use, when 
ever accessible. 5 . 
STEINWAY & SONS direct special attention to their 


PATENT AGRAFFE ARRANGEMENT, 


which, having been practically tested in all their grand 
and highest-priced Square Pianos, and admitted to be one 
of the greatest improvemente of modern times, will here- 
after be introduced in EVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED BY 
| THEM WITHOUT INCREASE OF CosT to the purchaser, in or 
der that ALL their patrons may reap ite benefits. : 

STEINWAY & SONS’ PIANOS are the only American 
instruments exported to Europe in large numbers, and 
used in European concert-rooms. 

WAREROOMS, 71 & 73 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., 
between Union Square and Irving Place, New York. 
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